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ABSTRACT 


Out of more than a decade’s use of California as a sociological laboratory, experi- 
menting with the possibilities of an act padlocking brothels as the best means of elimi- 
nating them, has come the profound conviction that Continental standards regarding 
womankind generally differ considerably from those America has inherited from Brit- 
ain. Violators of such laws are largely Mediterraneans. A strengthening of deporta- 
tion laws regarding white slavery, narcotics, and alcoholics is not open to the same 
objection as suspending the sentence of the hobo and passing him on to the next com- 
munity. A systematic deportation not only eugenically cleanses America of a vicious 
element but the moral effect upon their native countries makes deportation of offenders, 
in an international sense, doubly worth while. A new system in handling the immigra- 
tion problem is recommended, that is, a rigid test in American standards by a United 
States Commission before the prospective immigrant leaves his native land. 


An American girl once wrote a letter to Alex Skopolitis, a Greek. 
The writer of this article, on one of his investigation trips in the 
Sacramento Valley, came upon this letter. As a result, Skopolitis 
was deported. In this letter, the American girl was imploring Sko- 
politis not to desert her for a new girl he was breaking in. She re- 
counted in the letter what she had sacrificed for him, gently re- 
minding him that she had it within her power to put him behind 


* The writer is a former state senator, president of the California State Law En- 
forcement League, author of the Grant Redlight Abatement Act of California, under 
which were classed Sacramento dance halls existing since pioneer days, also some two 
hundred brothels constituting the notorious Barbary Coast of San Francisco, also segre- 
gated districts in many other California cities. 
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prison bars. The letter contained two trunk checks for baggage 
from Reno, Nevada, to Oroville, California. Skopolitis’ alien regis- 
tration card was also inclosed. 


DEPORTATION OF SKOPOLITIS 


Armed with this evidence—for the letter with its inclosures 
made a complete case—we secured a telegraphic warrant from the 
Immigration Office in Washington, ordering the summary deporta- 
tion of Skopolitis. After serving a prison term for his crimes, Sko- 
politis was given a return trip to Greece at the expense of the 
United States government. 

Now, the remarkable part of this hideous story is, not that 
Skopolitis was deported, but that he was ever permitted to land 
on American soil. The trail of sorrow, disease, and death that he 
left behind would not have been, had Skopolitis been compelled, 
before leaving his native land, to explain his idea of the moral code 
before a United States Immigration Commission sitting in Greece. 
The trail of broken American homes and blind and deformed babes 
in foundlings’ asylums that necessarily followed in the wake of his 
traffic in American girls could easily have been avoided, had Sko- 
politis been compelled to pass an examination in American standards 
of citizenship before setting sail from Greece. 

But for years countless thousands of Skopolitises have been 
pouring onto American soil. Held down by generations of oppres- 
sion, they have looked forward for years to the time when they 
might come to the Land of Freedom. But no sooner do they sail 
past the Statue of Liberty than they mistake liberty for license— 
and embark on their lives of crime. 

True, we have Congress to thank for the new immigration law. 
This law limits radically the pro rata of immigrants from the various 
countries. The percentage rates for different nationalities are splen- 
did, indeed. 

But the law does not go far enough. The writer, about a year 
ago, told the Sacramento Church Federation that this immigration 
problem never will be solved until it is handled at the source. Any- 
thing short of that will permit the entry of more Skopolitises. Not 
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in as great numbers, perhaps, but one such trafficker can leave a 
trail of crime from which a generation will not recover. 


THE MELTING-POT 


America has long been known as the “melting-pot.” In fact, 
America’s greatness came from the mixture of the best European 
blood. The immigrants of that day came expecting hardships that 
built up mind and body, and with it—liberty. Since that day, the 
prosperity made possible by our forefathers has lured the parasites 
of Europe-—the scum that could so well have been eliminated from 
the melting-pot. When the pot begins to boil, it does not take the 
scum long to rise to the surface. The more unassimilable the ele- 
ments, the greater the amount of scum. Much of it can be skimmed 
off, but only after it has tainted the entire mixture. It is the scum 
from the melting-pot which we should eliminate at all costs. 


EUROPEAN STANDARDS 


Of course, it is needless to point out that these statements are 
in no sense an indictment of all foreigners, or of all the nationals of 
any particular country. Some nations maintain a very high per- 


centage in emigrants they send. There is scarcely a country which, 
by a selective system, cannot contribute something of value to our 
national life. Without such additions in pioneer days the greatness 
of America would never have been attained. 

The immigrants today who honestly take on American standards 
should be received with open arms. But it is the law-breaking for- 
eigners whom we are talking about now. Schooled in low standards 
of morality, they seek to impose their European customs upon their 
new-found Land of Liberty. Yet an American would not last twen- 
ty-four hours in most of these countries should he violate their laws 
and customs. 

If ever another civil war should occur in this country, foreigners 
would no doubt form the backbone of the forces seeking to over- 
throw the government. Foreigners are predominant in all the big 
movements of lawlessness—and these movements aim at anarchy. 
Deportation, and selection of immigrants at the source, will make 
such a catastrophe impossible. 
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KING OF THE SACRAMENTO UNDERWORLD 

Joe Fuski, before he set sail on his return trip to Italy, was 
“King of the Sacramento Tenderloin.” Though he could neither 
read nor write, he controlled the important bloc of tenderloin votes, 
Ambitious officials, with eyes more on the next election than on the 
next generation, were compelled to bow the knee before this foreign 
king. But Fuski became engulfed in the maelstrom we caused by 
investigation of the Sacramento underworld, and was sentenced to 
San Quentin prison on a white-slave charge. Prior to this—his first 
vision of justice—he had become so arrogant that he trailed the 
writer around with his automobile for days. Even the trial did not 
worry Fuski much, until his plot to bribe the jury was exposed. It 
seems that the city dog-catcher, one of Fuski’s most trusted lieuten- 
ants, took a grateful interest in the trial. A bold scheme to bribe 
the jury was uncovered and this dog-catcher was jailed for his part 
in the plot. 

Fuski was finally landed in the penitentiary. We then obtained 
a government order for his deportation. This was accomplished, 
however, only after considerable difficulty over a cleverly devised 
birth certificate which Fuski had camouflaged in New York to cover 
up the fact of his birthplace in Italy. So when he walked out of the 
prison gates at the expiration of his sentence, he fell into the arms 
of the United States immigration authorities. He again sailed past 
the Statue of Liberty—this time toward his native land. 

Yet, the entire political history of the capital city of California 
would have been changed had the coming of Joe Fuski to this coun- 
try been controlled by a United States Immigration Commission 
sitting in Italy. Fuski had a whole string of white-slave dens in 
Sacramento which we padlocked under the Redlight Abatement Law. 

Young girls have told the writer they started on their lives of 
shame in Joe Fuski’s houses. Yet years of degradation and crime, 
decades of heart thrusts at the life of the nation, had to roll by 
before Fuski’s business was broken up, and Fuski himself sent out 
of the country. 

FAKE MARRIAGES 

One of the toughest characters we have had to deal with was 

Mary Selowski, of Napa, an immigrant from Russia. Mary Selow- 
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ski ran the Stone Bridge house near St. Helena. Scores of girls went 
down to their doom in the house kept by this foreign woman. So 
contemptuous of the law was she that we had to lock her up several 
times for violating the redlight injunction against her house—a 
comparatively rare procedure in actual abatement practice. But 
we were unable to deport Mary Selowski. By a strange freak in the 
law she was able to acquire citizenship through marriage. Once 
having gained citizenship by marrying a United States citizen, she 
was beyond the law of deportation. She evidently knew it and 
speeded up her traffic in crime accordingly. 

Fraudulent marriages were often resorted to in the days of the 
segregated district to defeat the immigration authorities. In the 
old “Barbary Coast’’ district in San Francisco, hundreds of women 
were harbored who could not speak a word of English. These were 
principally women imported from France. 

After the closing of the segregated district in San Francisco in 
1917, one of these French women who had fled to the open redlight 
district at Reno, Nevada, told the writer in her new crib in Reno, 
how she had put over such a fraudulent marriage. She said that 
soon after she had arrived in San Francisco she learned that the 
immigration authorities were on her trail. Accordingly, she got 
hold of a hobo, paid him fifty dollars to marry her, and had never 
seen him again since that day. Thus, this French prostitute, by the 
simple device of marrying an American hobo, was able to thwart 
‘the entire United States government. Could a situation be more 
ridiculous? 

BLOOD MONEY 

A wealthy jeweler with a foreign name recently accosted the 
writer on the streets of San Francisco. He was bewailing the closing 
of the redlight district. “It is a shame,” he said. “I wish the dis- 
trict would open again. I have never made the money since the dis- 
trict was closed that I made when it was open.” He advocated a 
system for placing in redlight houses every girl who might qualify 
according to a physical test he suggested. His own son, being of age 
and American born, but too young in the generation of that family 
to discard this European custom, stood by and agreed with his 
father. The writer later learned that this jeweler had lost some- 
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thing like $200,000 by the closing of the segregated district. He 
had been selling jewelry to the inmates of these cribs on instalments 
of so much a week. When the business suddenly broke up, his cus- 
tomers left, taking his gold and jewels with them. 

Thus the blood money obtained through the aid of a seared 
conscience is ever present to block the efforts of those who would 
safeguard American homes. 


TRAPPED INTO VICE 

Clara Narins is a Russian girl from Odessa. Today, under an- 
other name, she occupies a crib in a vice den in Nevada. 

Nevada is now the only state in the Union that tolerates redlight 
districts without even a semblance of repression. Practically every 
place in Nevada, large enough to be called a town, supports a seg- 
regated district. Chinese are even now financially interested in 
several of these cribhouses. 

But back to the case of Clara Narins. She was trapped into 
white slavery by another foreigner through a marriage ruse. She 
was trained into the life and put to work in a redlight house. She 
once turned over to the writer express money-order receipts repre- 
senting hundreds of dollars of her pitiful earnings paid to this white 
slaver. He was indicted on a federal white-slave charge but could 
not be deported because he had taken out citizenship papers. 

Emil Baggi once conducted a redlight house in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, where he harbored American girls. We secured iron-clad 
evidence against Baggi, and he, seeking the lines of ieast resistance, 
pleaded guilty and sought to expiate his crimes with a fine. But 
Baggi’s clever move was his downfall. With the court records show- 
ing a conviction of a crime involving vice, we had no trouble in 
having Baggi returned to Italy whence he came. 

The stories could go on indefinitely telling how the government 
has returned to their native land these undesirable aliens. An even 
more aggressive policy would deport them by the shiploads. 


FRAUDULENT CITIZENSHIP 


And yet with the relief thus obtained, the fact remains that the 
damage to this generation has been done at the source. Countless 
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thousands of these criminal aliens have made haste to gain citizen- 
ship, either through marriage—fraudulent or legitimate—or through 
our loose naturalization laws. With citizenship thus acquired, the 
government is helpless in acting against these criminals from a de- 
portation standpoint. 

Of course, if a fraud in securing citizenship could be shown, citi- 
zenship could be revoked. But such cases would be rare, except 
when the government awakes to the opportunity a naturalized 
bootlegger would offer. When a bootlegger slips by our loosely 
guarded naturalization system, and swears allegiance to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the rest of the United States Constitution 
—while his hands are dripping with illicit booze—and then goes 
from the courtroom to his still to manufacture and sell the poison 
that degenerates the American race—there is a clear case of fraudu- 
lent naturalization. 

But the good effects of such a move cannot be had until Con- 
gress clearly includes bootlegging as one of the grounds of deporta- 
tion. Of course this will come, but only after the foreigners have 
played football with our American laws a while longer. 


AN UNWELCOME GUEST 


Alexander Psyhoyios is another criminal alien with an unpro- 
nounceable name. He is known in the San Francisco underworld as 
“The Shiek.” A year or so ago we caught him in San Francisco 
breaking in a young girl for the purpose of paying tribute money 
to him at the coming state fair at Sacramento. The State Law En- 
forcement League rescued this girl from the place where Alexander 
Psyhoyios had her, secured an affidavit from her detailing the story, 
and then presented her with her evidence before the United States 
immigration authorities at San Francisco. 

Incidentally, Psyhoyios, seeking to establish his criminality more 
firmly on American soil, found himself afoul of the United States 
naturalization laws through fraudulent attempt to gain United 
States citizenship. For this crime he is now serving a sentence in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth. Under date of Sep- 
tember 12, 1924, the United States Immigration Department at 
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San Francisco wrote the State Law Enforcement League in part as 
follows: 


When you first brought this case to my attention on April 5, 1923, you 
forworded therewith affidavit executed by one , to the effect that 
she had been exploited by the said ALEXANDER PsynHoyios. A statement was 
thereafter taken from this woman at this office with regard to the matter. 

In connection with deportation proceedings which our Kansas City Office 
now desires to institute against this man, it is most essential that 
testify further in the matter. 


The additional evidence as requested has been submitted, and 
when Alexander Psyhoyios serves out his penitentiary sentence he 
will very likely find awaiting him a return ticket to Greece. But 
think of the sorrow that could have been spared had Psyhoyios 
been prevented in the first instance from setting foot on American 
soil! He must now be housed and fed for a period of years, then 
transported to his native land, all at the expense of the government. 


FOREIGN NAMES 


An explanation of foreign opposition to our laws is often shown 
when an initiative or referendum petition is filed with a county 
clerk or secretary of state affecting laws to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Such a petition was recently filed in San Benito 
County, California, being a referendum petition designed to repeal a 
Prohibition Enforcement Ordinance. This petition abounded in 
foreign names.’ Of course, all of these foreign names were presum- 
ably those of citizens, either by naturalization or perhaps by birth 
in a foreign family. And their signing this petition was perfectly 
regular and legal. But it does show the foreign sentiment that has 
made difficult the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


SMUGGLING OF IMMIGRANTS 


We hear a great deal of the smuggling in of aliens over the 
Canadian and Mexican borders. The great volume of traffic to vice 
centers across the Mexican border invites illegal entries in great 


* The list contains 176 names, of which 102 evidently belong to persons of Eastern 
European birth or lineage, and half the remainder have names that indicate Northern 
European origin. 
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numbers. But serious as this may be, it is purely an administrative 
problem that can be handled. Nor does difficulty in enforcing that 
law raise a valid argument for the repeal of the immigration laws 
any more than does difficulty in enforcing the Volstead Act give 
any just reason for repeal of the dry laws. Nor would modification 
of the immigration law lessen any the immigration problem. 

But there is one place where the bars are down in the immigra- 
tion law, and therein is a grave danger. Aliens desiring to evade the 
United States law can ship as sailors from foreign ports. On arriv- 
ing in an American harbor they may go ashore without restriction. 
Once ashore, all they have to do is to forget to return to the ship 
and they are safely in America. 

A bonding plan for shipping firms would help stop this leak. A 
registration for all aliens, providing a registration-card system, 
would simplify the apprehension of aliens who smuggle themselves 
into America. 


TWO WEAPONS 


In California we have two effective weapons in our warfare 
against vice: (1) abatement of property, through the Redlight 


Abatement Act, and (2) deportation. 

Now, as a weapon for liquor-law enforcement we have, through 
the Volstead Act, abatement of property, by means of which a boot- 
legging establishment may be padlocked for one year, as is done in 
the case of vice resorts. And what we need is the other weapon— 
deportation of alien bootleggers. 

The only reason why abatement under the Volstead Act has 
not made further progress is because it is used too sparingly. But 
it will be used, and in wholesale fashion. And when it is, and when 
we get a law providing for deportation of alien bootleggers, and 
begin to enforce that law in an aggressive way, our bootlegging 
problems will be well on the way to solution. Such is the case now 
in the commercialized vice problem, wherever these two weapons 
are aggressively used. 

When Congress gets ready to pass a law providing for the han- 
dling of this immigration problem at the source—that is, providing 
a rigid test in American standards in the foreign country whence 
the immigrant would come—then the immigration problem will 
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cease to be a problem, and America will get the benefit of the best 
brawn and brain for which the melting-pot was first intended. 

Following is the list of names signed to a referendum petition to 
repeal a Prohibition Enforcement Ordinance and now on file in the 
office of the county clerk of San Benito County, California: 


John Calleri 

Mrs. Henrietta J. Evi- 
glia 

Frank Eviglia 

John Eviglia 

Tony Garcia 

A. J. Shaw 

A. B. Shaw 

John Corotto 

J. B. Corotto 

Jos. A. Corotto 

Tony Corotto 

Fulton Picetti 

Emil Corotto 

Mrs. Mary Picetti 

Mrs. Rose Angoustures 

Anna Angoustures 

Clara Angoustures 

Joe Angoustures 

Antone Angoustures 

M. B. Miller 

Francois Angoustures 

Theresa Angoustures 

R. P. Stephenson 

Natal Vanetti 

Mrs. Natal Vanetti 

Benj. F. Maggini 

H. C. Smith 

J. P. Mehlwood 

F. J. Smith 

Chas. N. Beressini 

Steve Kaelin 

W. A. Spencer 

R. Vosti 

James McNamara 

W. J. Sanford 

L. W. Garrett 


Mrs. Lillian Goff 
E. E. Goff 

Ori Silacci 

Reni Silacci 
Giovanni Pellerino 
J. H. Dooling 

R. I. Marcus 
Grover C. Marcus 
D. Marcus 

P. Nielsen 

Wm. McGill 
Walter E. McDonald 
Mrs. J. F. Sousa 
Henry J. Zanoni 
R. Zanoni 

Robert Zanoni 
Rube Lopez 
Jennie A. Lopez 
Miss Marie D. Lopez 
J. F. Sousa 

B. Aquistapace 
Eugene Martin 
Mike Parra 

Jas. P. McCloskey 
Thos. J. Wright 
Augusto Pivetti 
Orwen Gomes 
Chas. B. Berri 
Rose Berri 
Edward P. Grant 
C. Franchini 
Carlo Beressini 
Mrs. Mary Martin 
Gilbert Besimo 
Alessio Vosti 
Teresa Besimo 
Peter Hosang 


Lucy Hosang 
George Loer 

Jno. J. Hogan 
W. M. Daly 

P. E. Daly 
Katheryn Daly 
Chester Franchini 
Laurence Ottoboni 
Margaret Ottoboni 
Herman Baccala 
Angostina Baccala 
Antone Figoni 
Mary Figoni 
Louis Barbee 
Francois Barbee 
Madeline Sutton 
Floyd Sutton 
Archie Walker 
Louis Barbee Jr. 
Mrs. L. Barbee 
Frank Echeverria 
Antone Manitto 
Jennie Manitto 
Elena Pivetti 

R. B. Gansberger 
F. Winter 

Angelo Benassi 
Mary E. Benassi 
Albert E. Contival 
F. G. Peterson 
Marie Contival 
Chas. McCune 
Alice McCune 
Henrietta F. Chrwall 
Walter E. Dewers 
Alfred A. Alexander 
John Guilhamet 


Pierre Guilhamet 
William Vesely 
Nell Vesely 

W. L. Cottmire 
H. K. Cottmire 
Frank E. Lewis 
Hazel Triplett 
A. E. Boyd 

Ada I. Boyd 

H. L. Gillespie 
Hazel Gillespie 
W. H. Lewis Jr. 
J. M. Thorp 
Mat L. Vargas 
Howard Hardwick 
A. D. Shaw 

R. Perkins 
Martha Corotto 
Lucy Silacci 
Emma Buher 
F. Buher 

John Muller 


Mrs. Mary Muller 
R. T. Reinosa 

Frank Amsler 

Geo. Hali Jr. 

Martin Messer 
Anna Messer 

N. S. Messer 

Albert P. Sullivan 
Sarah C. Matthews 
Geo. Kehl 

Ed. Waldemar 
Henry Waldemar 
Roy Miller 

Archie B. Sharpe 
Joseph Perry 

Annie Sharpe 

Mrs. Mary Perry 
Joaquin Pereira 

A. J. Ramsey 
Joseph Dutra Andrade 
Miss Mary A. Andrade 
Joseph E. Guilhamet 
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A. J. Guilhamet 
M. Bundeson 
Martin Johnson 
Maria C. Rezendes 
J. C. Rezendes 

K. P. Ware 

H. J. Byles 

Ynez Gutierrez 
Tom Moreno 
George Cagney 

M. P. Kelly 
Joseph F. Lompa 
John Lange 

Joe Massera 

John C. Miranda 
Nick Miranda 
Chris Sanchez 
Chas. Corotto 
Mrs. Katie Corotto 
Clemente Calleri 
Mrs. Mary R. Boyd 
Joseph William Gomes 
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WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ? 


L. D. WEYAND 
William Jewell College 


ABSTRACT 


New institutions develop alongside old ones. Both the old and the new have 
cultures of their own. Maladjustment results. Such is apparently the case with 
modern industry and traditional education. 

The conscious purposes of the proponents of industrial education are probably of 
local origin. Promoters of industrial education are professedly meeting the needs of 
the schools or of industry or of both. Some pupils “need a weaker mental menu” 

~»than others; industrial education serves as “roughage” for diluting a too concentrated 
mental diet. Pupils tend to leave school at too early an age; industrial education is a 
means of prolonging the school life of the major portion of the school population. 
Workers lead a monotonous life; industrial education is proposed as a means of giving 
eyes to laborers and of making each job a window through which the worker may look 
out upon the world with which his work relates him with intelligent appreciation. 
Finally industrial education is proposed as a means of supplying employers with better 
trained and more adaptable hands. Whether it fulfils all, or any, or none of these 
purposes need not be considered here. 

But back of this movement is a condition that is stimulating men to effort along 
these lines. It is malco-ordination of two sources of our culture. 


Where “industrial education” is as a fixed and ready-made remedy for 


this lack of adjustment the cure is probably little or no better than the older stereo- 
typed way that developed in response to needs long since antiquated. But when 
industrial education is a method of seeking the way that works well in each concrete 
situation the case is different. And lack of uniformity in schools and courses resulting 
from honest search for such a value may well be welcomed. 


Our culture is a sort of a wheel within a wheel arrangement. 
One ‘‘round of life”’ is conditioned by the way we get our living. It 
is the result of our attitude toward the processes of machine produc- 
tion and the organization that is dependent upon these. Another 
‘round of life” is conditioned by our dependence upon the applica- 
tion of the right formulae to the specific exigencies of life as they 
arise. These rounds of life may be “‘in mesh” or “out of mesh.” 
There is nothing to insure a smooth working adjustment of the one 
to the other. Industry is the leading factor in the first mentioned 
feature of our culture; and education, especially popular education, 
performs the chief réle in imparting the formulae by which the 
masses meet the situations of life as they arise. 

It may be in place to say that no effort is made here to deal with 
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all the features of our culture; that a selection of the two features 
mentioned above has been made because of their relation to the 
subject-matter under consideration. 

Industry and education are correlated. They are both vari- 
ables. A change in one makes necessary a change in the other. 
Popular education is a variable apparently dependent upon industry. 

The change that industry has undergone during the last hundred 
years is so marked that everyone is conscious of it. And higher 
education in the form of specialization has kept abreast of these 
changes; it has been compelled todoso. But the system of popular 
education has lagged behind. And the result is an inherent mal- 
adjustment between that part of our culture which has its source in 
industry and that having its support in the system of popular 
education. 

Efforts are being made to bring the system of education into 
more sympathetic relation with industry. Probably the name that 
stands for more of these efforts than any other is industrial educa- 
tion. But what is industrial education ? 

Dr. John Dewey writing some years ago in reply to a criticism 
of his use of the term ‘‘interest”’ said: 

Of course the term interest, taken without explanation or discussion, is 
ambiguous. If it had a meaning which was fully elaborated and universally 
recognized, no scientific interest would attach to further discussion. All terms 
which at a given time are centers of discussion have a like ambiguity.* 

The terminology of industrial education is in the state men- 
tioned by Dr. Dewey. It is a “center” of discussion and a source 
of ambiguity. To such an extent is this true that any effort to fix 
its terms in a final form seems futile, since that would amount to an 
effort to silence discussion. 

The term “industrial education” is used in two senses—a 
comprehensive and a restricted sense. In a large way, industrial 
education may be made to include any and all instruction designed 
for industrial workers. It may include the professional education 
of engineering schools. But in common usage the term has been 
limited to the vocational education of manual workers in the trades 
and industries. 


* Dewey, Interest in Relation to Training of the Will. Third Yearbook of the 
National Herbart Society, Supplement. 
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The Indiana Statute of 1913 defines industrial education as 
“that form of vocational education which fits for the trades, crafts, 
and wage earning pursuits including the occupations of girls and 
women carried on in stores, workshops and other establishments.’ 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, sometimes called the Vocational 
Education Act, provides, among other things, for trade and industrial 
education. The kind of instruction that this Act is designed to aid 
with federal funds is expressly stated to be of less than college grade. 

These legal documents define the term as it is used in this paper. 
The discussion which follows has to do with some of the forms of 
training that are given to persons of less than college rank for the 
purpose of helping them to become socially and industrially efficient. 

Up to the point of definition all writers on the subject are agreed. 
But from here the discussion branches into four fairly distinct 
directions. A brief review of the leading ideas as to what industrial 
education is, or should be, will help to make clear what the concept 
embraces. 

One group maintains that industrial education is or should be 
preparation for a proper use of leisure. Mr. Pound, who may be 
taken as the representative of this class, holds that the establishing 
of right relationship with the world of ideas and ideals is the end of 
all true and worth-while education. Thrift or self-restraint con- 
stitutes an important element of instruction. But Mr. Pound does 
not regard these negative virtues as sufficient. 

The youth, according to Mr. Pound, needs fuel for his motor-ego. 
Something upon which it can travel into new realms of thought. He 
regards that fuel best for this purpose which is compounded of 
interest in the present, understanding of the past and sympathy 
with the future. History, literature, science, art, music—all these 
give to life meaning, and to leisure inspiration; he holds that a 
man though a fool can use his leisure aright if he is equipped with 
a reasonable concern in all that man has done, is doing, or is about 
to do upon this planet. The first duty of education, in his opinion, 
is to sow the seed of such an interest.? 


* Acts 1913, Indiana, 68th Session, p. 37, chap. xxiv. 
* Arthur Pound, The Iron Man in Industry, pp. 207-10. 
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Mr. Pound further says: 

Every man whether he works at turret lathe or comptometer, needs a hobby 
to busy himself with, in this age of growing leisure. We hear less of vocational 
training than we did—for good reason, since its utility is passing. Presently 
we shall hear more of avocational training, which shall give every youth destined 
for the mill or office a hobby for the center of his garden of leisure." 


Just the opposite ideal is that presented by another group who 
maintain that practical or vocational education is the need of the 
hour. This ideal finds its most complete expression in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The specific aim of this Act is to make efficient wage 
earners. This may be done, in the opinion of the supporters of this 
view, by preparing persons for new occupations or by increasing the 
skill and knowledge of those who have already entered a chosen 
vocation. The Act makes provision for those who are yet in attend- 
ance upon school in the form of day trade schools, and for those who 
have entered employment by evening and part-time schools or 
classes. Emphasis is here placed on the fact that the Act is not 
intended for general academic education, as it is assumed that the 
States are already making ample provisions for the education of 
their youth along general lines. 

Some advocate a kind of industrial education that is really a 
blend of the “‘practical” and the “cultural.” The case for this 
class is quite well presented by Dr. Douglas in his recent book, 
American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education. The essence of 
his program is as follows: 

The modern workman does not need all-round skill. Processes 
of machine production have made the worker less specialized, but 
the work more specialized. The worker, therefore, has no need of 
general trade training; what he needs is preparation for transition 
from one industry to another. This is facilitated by a general 
knowledge of machine methods and management, by general instruc- 
tion in the care of machinery, by ability to regulate its speed and a 
knowledge of mathematics and mechanics. These would enable the 

[bid., p. 213. 


* Paul H. Douglas, American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education, pp. 122-25, 
128. 
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machine tender to shift from one industry to another with less 
effort and a shortening of the intermediate period of unemployment. 

The workman must be taught more than one set of operations to 
protect him from mental monotony and from physical malformation 
and fatigue. Instruction in safety methods, accident prevention, 
and health protection is necessary. Training in good citizenship 
is needed to fit him to co-operate with others. Acquaintance with 
the history of manual labor, of tools, and of machinery and a 
consciousness of the significance of his specific work would make the 
factory hand more interested in his task. 

A fourth view is being formulated. It is nowhere found 
clearly expressed. But it is essentially as follows. 

Industrial education is a method of experimentation for the 
purpose of finding out what adjustment can be made to bring the 
culture of the public school into harmony with the culture of 
machine industry and its accompanying organization. Although 
no one frankly avows this as his kind of industrial education perhaps, 
yet it is clearly traceable in the work of some of the schools in this 
field. In fact, the superintendent of the Boston schools stated in 
his report in 1913, that a prevocational school had been established 
on Meeting House Hill for the purpose of determining the need of 
such a school. 

Helen-Sumner Woodbury makes the statement in her study of 
the working children of Boston that the work of the Boston 
continuation-school at the time of the study “‘was frankly experi- 
mental and its first and foremost policy was flexibility.*” 

There is also in a recent report on apprentice education the state- 
ment that “no one has determined what particular mental food or 
training the part-time pupils need.’” 

These are only straws that show in what direction the wind of 
sentiment in this field is beginning to blow. It might seem to be a 
confession of ignorance on the part of learned men for them to say: 


We do not know what industrial education is, but we are trying to learn 
what to make it. Our effort is to so adjust the training given by the school to 


*Helen Sumner Woodbury, The Children of Boston, U.S. Dept. of Labor. Bull. 
No. 89, p. 145. 
* Apprentice Education, Bulletin No. 57, June, 1923, p. 56. 
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the world in which our pupils are to live and work that they shall be fitted to 
meet its changing conditions with ease, efficiency, and pleasure. We take our 
cue, in the first place, from an understanding of the energies, capacities and 
impulses of our pupils; secondly, from an understanding of the world in which 
our pupils are to live, serve and be served; and in the third place, from the 
possibilities afforded by the present state of the industrial, social, and educational 


arts and sciences. 


They say this, however, by their deeds. 

Not only do we find a variety of opinions as to what industrial 
education is, but we also find a variety of forms in which these ideas 
are being embodied. The term “industrial school” embraces several 
types of schools. There is a rough correspondence between these 
types and the opinions and ideas as to what the concept contains. 

The type of schools to which the name was first applied is that 
supposed to be best suited to the needs of the mentally, morally, 
socially, or even economically inferior. This type corresponds most 
nearly to the idea of the advocates of a combination of the “‘prac- 
tical” and the “cultural.” 

Another type provides instruction in several trades. This 
type corresponds to the ideal held by the advocates of “practical” 
training. 

Some continuation schools meet the ideal of the advocates of 
cultural training to supplement the technical education that indus- 
try provides. (Probably the best example of schools of the voca- 
tional type that give cultural training adapted to the pursuits of 
those attending the schools is the People’s Schools of Denmark. 
These are agricultural schools in which no agriculture is taught.) 

“Industrial school” is also applied to a class of schools that are 
attempting to represent several types of industrial activities in 
order to give their pupils a more complete understanding of industry 
and to prepare them to make intelligent choices of both educational 
opportunities and life occupations. Some administrators and 
teachers consider™ the school shops and local enterprises as field 
laboratories where pupils may investigate important methods, 
products, conditions, and requirements in the various divisions of 
industry. These schools provide studies that bring the boys into 


*A. H. Edgerton, Industrial-arts and Prevocational Education in Junior High 
Schools, 1922, p. 4. 
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contact with materials, tools, machines, and processes of manipula- 
tion; also with information concerning the work and the worker in 
each activity represented. Thus an opportunity is afforded for 
varying the program of the school to meet the needs of the pupil 
according to the changing conditions of industry. 

The “ambiguity” of the content of the term industrial education 
is also found when an effort is made to classify and describe the 
schools that are actually engaged in the work of relating school 
training to industry and its needs. 

The limits of this paper will not permit a description and classi- 
fication of all the various forms and types of schools that are 
engaged in the field of industrial education. Soa selection has been 
made of those that are most popular and are in a position to serve 
the needs of the largest numbers. 

The prevocational school is an industrial all-day school which 
embraces as wide a range of different types of occupations as 
possible. It so arranges its work that pupils can obtain acquaint- 
ance with the various occupations and that teachers may observe 
their pupils, predilections and abilities. The aim is not to secure a 
high degree of manual dexterity in any one occupation, but to 
ascertain the particular type of work for which the pupil is adapted 
and to bring his or her skill to the point where a successful appren- 
ticeship may be begun." 

This makes the work of the prevocational school that of select- 
ing a vocation and of bringing pupils to the beginning of a successful 
apprenticeship in some definite pursuit. 

This is a description of one type of the so-called prevocational 
school. As will be seen when the intermediate industrial school 
is described, this description applies equally well to the work of that 
school. 

Another type of prevocational school may be characterized as 
follows: Prevocational work is intended to be “cultural” and 
“inspirational” in the same sense as that of the regular course of 
study for the children to whom it is given, but it is believed to be 
more valuable as a preparation for the occupational experience of 


* Report of the Investigation Committee of Inquiry, New York City, I, 787. 
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those children, most of whom enter “vocations” at an early 
age.” 

’ In this sense prevocational work is a modification of the usual 
work of the seventh and eighth grades for the purpose of making 
the work more “purposeful and vital” for three types of children: 
(1) ‘‘concrete-minded,” also called “hand-minded,” children who 
are more easily stimulated by doing than by reading; (2) pupils 
who have been seriously retarded because they have never been 
awakened; and (3) those who are hopelessly retarded for one reason 
or another. 

These three types are said to vary in their marked character- 
istics, but to be alike in that they are predisposed to leave school at 
an early age. 

The prevocational school according to the latter view, is an 
adaptation of the school to the needs of pupils who do not succeed 
in the existing traditional system. The intention is in this way to 
prolong the school life of these children and to fit them somewhat 
better to meet the conditions of occupational life. 

Schools which do or attempt to do prevocational work vary as 
to aim, method, and name. Hence it is impossible to adopt a single 
prevocational school as a type. Even in the same city prevoca- 
tional schools vary widely. 

In Chicago there is uniformity in the use of the term “‘prevoca- 
tional”; also in the method and requirement for admission to these 
schools. Here prevocational work is designed for retarded and 
backward pupils. 

Such uniformity in the use of the term is not characteristic of 
Boston schools. Boston has six prevocational schools; these differ 
from one another as to the kind of pupils admitted and the nature 
of the work done. 

The school at Meeting House Hill, for example, admits over-age 
and motor-type boys from any district in the city. However, many 
of the Boston prevocational schools provide instruction for pupils 
who have well defined vocational aims but whose work does not 


*F. M. Leavitt, “Adaptation of Regular School Subjects to the Needs of Pre- 
vocational Boys,” Elementary School Journal, XV, 185-89. 
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offer preparation for the vocations they have selected. These 
children do not have to be backward at all to gain admission to such 
schools. 

The prevocational school modifies the traditional course in 
three ways: (1) The daily program is divided into two divisions; 
part of the time is for classroom or book work, and part for the 
industrial work. (2) The second change is in the organization. 
The boys and girls are usually in separate classes in both academic 
_and industrial work. (3) The schoolroom work of each group of 
boys and girls usually centers upon the handwork of each and its 
meaning in the social and industrial life of the community. 

The Boston prevocational schools divide the time between the 
various subjects and types of instruction as follows: one-fourth of 
the time is given to civics, hygiene, cultural studies, and recreation; 
one-fourth to information related to shopwork; and one-half to 
shopwork. 

The intermediate industrial school aims to provide pupils with 
some knowledge of a reasonably wide range of typical industrial 
activities by giving first-hand information and experience in impor- 
tant processes of manufacturing, transportation, and commerce as a 
foundation for their life work. It aims to meet the demands of the 
“‘self-finding”’ period by developing appreciative insight into a 
sufficient number and variety of representative experiences to try 
out, discover, and develop ability for understanding and doing, as 
well as managing and supervising industrial work. 

In a majority of the 303 most progressive schools reported in a 
survey made by Mr. Edgerton, the recognized purpose of the work 
and study in these courses is not primarily to produce skilled workers 
for definite vocations but to develop “industrial intelligence” and 
“thinking power in connection with life situations.” Each activity 
includes contact with typical materials, tools and machines, and is 
organized with the intention of giving broader appreciation of 
economic production and demanding more respect for the various 
workers and their work; preparing for more intelligent judgment 
and use of industrial products and services; helping to develop 
insight and to promote more efficient production; offering oppor- 
tunity for testing the interests and aptitudes of pupils, both in 
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positive and negative ways, in order that worthy needs and capaci- 
ties may be developed through specific training." 

This school embraces a wide range in the content of its industrial 
courses. This may be due to the fact that these schools adapt or 
aim to adapt their work to the nature of the communities in which 
they are located. In rural communities, for example, the work is 
shaped by the interests of the pupils on the farms. The activities 
are of the farm-workshop variety and consist of carpentry, concrete 
construction, harness repair, forging, bench-metal work, gas engine 
operation, machine assembly and repair, farm woodwork and the 
like. 

Though for the most part this type of school provides a large 
number of tryout courses, as stated above, and postpones the choice 
of a vocation as long as possible, yet some schools belonging to this 
division permit their pupils to elect vocational or trade school 
courses at the end of the seventh year. And the most progressive 
of these schools are said to tend to contribute toward the greater 
vocational efficiency of the pupils during the ninth grade. 

In New York City, where the Ettinger plan is used, provision is 
made for a combination of nine-week units in designated schools 
where boys get experience in machine work, sheet-metal work, 
printing, woodworking, electrical wiring, plumbing, drafting, 
garment design, sign painting, and bookbinding. The plan, how- 
ever, permits a boy of unusual ability to receive special training 
without completing the cycle. 

The Thirteenth Street Junior High School at Los Angeles has its 
tryout courses so arranged that the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades may be worked out into vocational classes for the higher 
grades during the ninth year. 

Manual experiences which form the basis for giving information 
related to the industrial materials, processes and methods involved 
often result in useful and semi-commercial products and services. 
Much of the semi-commercial product of the pupils’ work is con- 
nected with the needs of the school system for repair and mainte- 
nance construction work. Edgerton’s study seems to indicate that 
there are valid objections to the method of finding industrial experi- 


* Edgerton, of. cit., p. 40. 
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ences alone in repair work for the school, as it limits these experiences 
to the manual aspects of the work and prevents the instruction 
from including a larger understanding in the processes and condi- 
tions in the industries represented. There is a tendency, however, 
to increase the number of concrete experiences by adding projects 
not connected with those that may result in reducing the annual 
budget for school repair and construction work. 

The Ben Blewett Junior High School in St. Louis has its indus- 
trial activities organized into two divisions: The first division con- 
sists of the seventh grade which has compulsory shop courses; the 
second division embraces the work of the eighth and ninth grades 
which are elective. After taking the compulsory course in the 
elementary shop a boy may then choose between the technical arts, 
science, commercial art, and classical courses. 

Most of the pupils in this school come from families living in 
apartment houses. They are deprived of the privileges of tinkering 
and experimenting in shops of their own. So this school provides 
them “this one big chance of their school career for guided 
experimenting.” 

The industrial department of the Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, New York, so arranges its courses that the boys 
spend one term in a certain shop and then change to a different 
shop for the next term. At graduation from this school they have a 
“definite knowledge of at least five different kinds of industrial 
work.” “This course is preparatory for the regular high school 
work and a ‘cross-over’ may be made to other courses at any 
stage without loss of time.” 

The co-operative school is a plan for co-ordinating the school and 
industry. It is the system used in the instruction of apprentices 
and other employees under a co-operative agreement between the 
school and employing establishments or between the school and 
the union or between all three. The establishments or unions 
permit or require the apprentices to attend the school. Instead 
of bringing the shop into the school building as do some other 
industrial schools the co-operative school sends its pupils out to an 
actual commercialized shop for a part of their instruction. 
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There is no uniform plan of organizing the work of the 
co-operative school. Some schools require their pupils to spend the 
first year in school and then permit them to alternate each week 
between school and shop during the remaining three years. Others 
have the pupils in school the first two years and alternate each week 
during the last two years. In others the plan of alternating is two 
weeks in school and two in shop. 

The plan followed in many of the mill half-time schools is to 
have one group work in the morning and attend school in the after- 
noon; the other attends school in the morning and works in the 
afternoon. 

In some schools the length of the school years is that of the 
ordinary school. In others it is twelve months. 

Perhaps still more serious is the problem of what to teach. No 
one has come to anything like a satisfactory conclusion, apparently, 
on this matter. A survey of the course content of these schools 
shows “no very great’ breadth or variety of subject-matter or clear 
definition of purpose other than that of the detail of the job.” 

So the story goes. It might be continued as there are other 
forms of industrial schools that have not been mentioned here. But 
enough has been said perhaps to indicate the nature of the substance 
which the term industrial education symbolizes. 

The ‘‘ambiguity ” of the term industrial education and the varied 
character of the work that is being done or attempted by industrial 
schools are evidence that an effort is being made to adapt some 
school training to the nature and needs of modern industrial condi- 
tions and processes. The effort to bring specialization in some form 
and degree within the reach of the masses multiplies the diversifica- 
tion of schools and courses. The uniformity of the traditional 
three “‘R’s” of popular education is badly “‘spoiled.”” The work of 
the industrial schools appears to be hodgepodge. 

What basis does this give for supposing that the maladjustment 
between certain features of our culture is being eliminated? Per- 
haps none so far as immediate realization is concerned. But may 
not this disturbance of some of our mores be taken as evidence that 


* Apprentice Education, Bulletin No. 87, p. 48. 
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our society is in the way that leads to a needed reconstruction in 
education; and perhaps in industry, too? For if it should be dis- 
covered that industry and its accompanying organization play an 
important réle in forming our culture, industry may have to be 
transformed into a variegated institution of instruction as well as 
being an agency of production and distribution. 

At any rate, the present disturbance in our educational mechan- 
ism is a sign of a growing consciousness that the exigencies of life as 
they arise cannot all be met by an application of the same formula. 
The immediate disorganized character of industrial education, 
however, is probably proof that the right formulae for meeting these 
situations have not been found. 


STUDIES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


IV. THE PROBLEMS OF GROUP-CONSENSUS; FOUNDING THE 
MISSOURI SYNOD 


HEINRICH H. MAURER 
Lewis Institute 


ABSTRACT 


Fleeing from the wrath to come entails much social fear; that fear is accentuated 
by new environment, unfamiliar experience, and conflict. In such situations the cate- 
gories of religion are worked overtime for safe criteria of inclusion and exclusion. Such 
criteria open lines of cleavage between different historical articulations of religion and 
different types of rational media. It is here shown how an immigrant group in the crisis 
of transition objectified its fellowship in its creed. Relating itself to its creed as its fel- 
lowship law, it found in the ste ip thereof a principle of identity and continuity. 
It was the work of its leader to give the group a type of leadership, internal structure, 
etc., organically related to the group trust and thus functionally adequate to insure 
the consensus; he also cut it off from Europe as well as from America and thus secured 
the consensus against challenge from without. 


With the opening of the nineteenth century the retreat of religion 
before “rationalism” had come to a standstill. Religion faced about, 
prepared to meet its pursuer, but in a new strategic front. In Ger- 
many, Christians were divorcing Protestantism from the Renais- 
sance and from humanism, and in America, pietism from rational- 
ism. What was left they called the “conservative reformation,” and 
the end of the conflict between a mystery religion and rationalism 
is not in sight.* 

In America, as we have seen, Germans before the middle of the 
eighteenth century had rationalized their consciousness of selfhood, 
their feeling of difference, and called it “Lutherdom.” By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, they identified their Lutherdom with the 
Augsburg Confession and their symbolic books and called it Der 

* Joh. B. Kissling, Der deutsche Protestantismus (1917). 2 vols. See especially I, 
179, 184, 189, 190-91, 197, 236. Parallels to American problems of general synod, 
Pp. 230-31; also pp. 267 ff., 271, 275, 282-320 ff. Reinh. Seeberg, Die Kirche Deusich- 
lands (1904), pp. 43 ff., 65 ff., 70 ff. Der Glaube der Erweckungsszeit trieb sur Union und 
der Glaube derselben Zeit widersprach der Union. Krauth, The Conservative Reformation; 


Jacobs, History of the Lutheran Church; A. R. Wentz, Lutheran Church (1923), pp. 
123-260. See the earlier articles of this series, Amer. Jour. Soc., XXX, 3, 4, 5. 
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wahre Glaube (“the true faith’). The faith of their American breth- 
ren, on the other hand, where it was a rational function, limited by, 
contingent on, natural reason, was to them in its essence not religion 
but rationalism, for their own faith was not so limited. The true 
sola fides was part of the great mystery of salvation—it was true 
religion. Where Americans “got religion,’ where it left them emo- 
tionally agitated, where it spelled an awakening, where it was not 
rational, it was Schwaermerei. One did not get religion, one had it. 
Only where a Christian stood on the true foundation of the true 
church, Das Wort, believed and obeyed because “it is writ”—then 
and there alone did he partake of the assurance of grace. To be 
saved, then, one did not have to be a German, nor an American to 
be damned; but where the truth, which was revealed and absolute, 
was barred to natural reason and natural feeling alike, the social 
process at large must logically be dominated by the social dialectics 
of a historic creed. 

In America as in Germany the social situation was complicated 
even between the Lutherans by the fact that Luther himself had 
left his central concept of the Reine Lehre far fromm ambiguous: with 
no distinction between the gospel and the doctrina evangelii, the word 
of God and holy writ. It was twice complicated by the problems of 
a church in a democratic era, where the general priesthood would 
mean a general conflict over the positive liabilities of ‘what is writ.” 
The situation was complicated between Lutherans and all other 
Protestants because Luther had maintained the institutional char- 
acter of the church, while the logic of creed as well as the social 
process had elsewhere favored the sectarian principle with its volun- 
taryism and pragmatism.’ Thus Lutherans would search frantically 
for the true church and yet treat with extreme suspicion every Ger- 
man and every American constructive endeavor in that direction 
for fear of Rottiererei and of Glaubensmengerei and all that this im- 
plied to an essentially catholic faith. For Luther had preserved 
some Catholic elements in some of his sacraments, enough to make 
it impossible for orthodox Lutherans to break the bread with “the 


* Cf. Ad. Harnack, Reden und Aufsdtze, 1, 141-71, also pp. 207, 218; also Harnack, 
Erforschtes und Erlebtes (1923), pp. 125-29; also again, Troeltsch, Ges. Schriften, U1, 74- 
80, 755, 858 ff., 916-68. 
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others” and thus integrate into a larger corpus and become with 
others of one mind; more than enough, also, for other equally ortho- 
dox Protestants to scent an estranging odor of “popery” in this 
quarter. So vehement, on the other hand, had Luther’s curses been 
against Catholic “good works,” so exemplary his valor, so elaborate 
his theology in that direction, in the sixteenth century, that there 
was of both enough and to spare to damn even the Calvinistic effec- 
tive faith in the twentieth. Rather than lose the benefit of doubt 
of the sola fides, the Lutherans would play safe: keep away from 
all joint “good works” on general principles, and lay Luther’s ter- 
rific ban against Werkheiligkeit on the social Christianity of “the 
others.” The terminology of the sixteenth century had lost none of 
its emotional connotations; whether the missiles of this ancient 
ordnance were aimed at the party for whom they were originally 
intended is not the point. Even where they hit nobody at all, they 
become sociologically relevant in the new situation, for so great, it 
must be remembered, was the original emotional charge behind them 
that the recoil alone would cumulatively produce what concerns us 
here—the sense of distance. The social pedagogy of the sixteenth 
century was bound to confound the logic of the twentieth in exact 
proportion to the degree to which the social process was rationalized 
in terms of a historic religion and its dialectics. 

For the intersocial process at large beyond the city of God, the 
dialectics of that religion are as important as they are within the 
pale of the city of God. For, with a sixteenth-century creed, there 
came back in all their social potency the Lutheran theories of a 
created universe, of original sin and all that. The Lutheran, as we 
have seen," has a law of nature entirely his own. That the Lutheran 
theology has never accepted the post-Copernican system is perhaps 
not so important as that its a priori synthesis precludes the accept- 
ance of any law of nature accessible to empirical reason alone. “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God . . . . nei- 
ther can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” A scien- 
tific hypothesis based on evidence accessible to empirical reason, 
natural reason, will be damned with the presumption that it is of the 
flesh; coming under the religious category of the ancient sin of 


* See Amer. Jour. Soc., XXX, 3. 
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superbia, it will be relegated to the limbo of man’s presumptions. 
Passive acceptance of the principle of resistless cause, childlike faith 
in a created, an institutionalized, static universe, will partake of the 
unshakeable righteousness of absolutes and bask in the sunshine of 
grace. Nevertheless, “He that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet 
he himself is judged of no man.” Thus, the Lutheran law of nature 
and the Law of Nature—whatever it is—are bound to conflict not so 
much over what to believe as for the difference in the nature of the 
beliefs entailed. The relative transcendental valuation of the two 
types of rationality involved entails here a conflict pattern. Because 
he has the belief, the logic of which is mystery, the Lutheran will be 
immune against beliefs, the logic of which pertains to natural reason. 
Having ‘‘the one thing which is needed,” he has the better of knowl- 
edge. 

Not the contents of the social mind, then, but its structure will 
be the ultimate cause of sectionalism. That structure is determined 
by a mystery religion in the last analysis, because that religion has 
placed all its transcendental rewards in the direction of a faith which 
passes all understanding and its damnations on a reason which is 
natural and hence of the essence of sin." 

From here, as the present writer has aimed to show and will 
further demonstrate, the social progress is fundamentally charged 
with its polarities. It is charged on the emotional side with the fear 
reaction against the pride of natural reason, against Superbia, the 
ancient Greek fear of the Hybris. It is charged with the fear of the 
taboos against mixing the things clean and unclean, against yoking 
ox and ass together, against “What comes from the flesh’ —against 
Belial. The social process will be dominated by religion in propor- 
tion as religion has rationalized that fear, elaborated a rational 
technique for separating the sheep from the goats, the children of 
light from the children of darkness, the “we” from the ‘‘others.” 

t Rationalism: Best exposition of the anti-modernism of this group, see Synodal- 
bericht Westliche Synode (1897); also Allgemeine Delegatenconferenz (1893), p. 30: 
Wir verurteilen die hoehere Kritik vom Standpunkt der Vernunft als eine Narrheit und 
vom Stand punkt des Christentums als eine Gotteslaesterung; also Lehre und Wehre, IX; 
XII, 297. See also for its latest exposition: Th. Graebner, Evolution, an Investigation, 
and a Criticism (1922), pp. 101, 112, 123; 143,5,8, 156; also Michigan, 1909, 1924. Cf. 
Illinois, 1901. Atlantische Syn. (1909). 
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On that technique: the rational side of our problem, nothing need 
at present be said except that the mind which will dominate the 
intersocial process between the two rational systems is logically a 
function of the earlier one of the two. A certain complementary- 
mindedness will prevail between the one and the other social minds. 
Believing in the things that pass all understanding, the Lutheran 
will believe nothing about the things that do not. Moreover, he 
will have a highly sensitized threshold of the consciousness of differ- 
ence; in proportion as he flees from the wrath to come, he will stay 
away from the “others” who have “a different mind than you.”* 
The harp of David is not indicated as the social medium in the inter- 
stitial process, sweet reasonableness actually taboo where the pre- 
sumption of damnation is on the side of that other mind. Thus it 
stands to reason that religion may retard rather than hasten the 
process of integration. It must retard the social kinetics, and be a 
poor conductor of social energies, because it will develop a most effec- 
tive technique of insulation in proportion as it rationalizes the 
“be ye separate.” It has been shown that the identification of Cal- 
vinism, of American Protestantism itself with rationalism, was the 
decisive factor in the sectionalism within this American city of God. 
It might have been shown that with this identification, language 
nationalism assumes a new meaning for American Lutheranism 
as well as for the German Christians. It was the conflict over the 
Augsburg Confession which taught even American Lutherans that 
adoption of the English language means, after all, not “the old 

* Rationalism: Best exposition of the creed—a priori of the social rationalism of 
this group, see Syn. Ber. Westl., 1897. Warum sollen wir uns ... . dem modernen 
Fortschritt in der Kirche ernstlich wiedersetzen? Eight reasons, p. 12: “Religious truth, 
unlike natural truth is not matter of natural reason (Natuerlicher Erkenntnis) but matter 
of revelation; holy writ is complete, neither needs nor tolerates natural amplification; 
divine injunction against deviation and against fellowship or partnership (jeglicher 
Kirchengemeinschaft) with innovators; natural reason even in its regenerate form is en- 
tirely inadequate medium for development (Fortbildung) of doctrine (Glaubenslehren). 
Doctrine of Holy Writ of such a nature that every attempt at development leads to its 
dissolution. Community which deviates from its organic character as instrument of 
soul-salvation surrenders its character as a Christian community. Society, sub- 
stituting human means for divine means of soul-salvation, defeats its purpose. Because 
finally, the congregation by invalidating divine law-norm (Awusserkraftsetsung der 


geottlichen Rechtsnormen) repudiates its allegiance to its captain and Lord-Christ.” 
For theological valuation of “Progress,” ibid., pp. 13-20: Nicht zu den Resultaten 
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church getting a new language but a new language mastering the 
church.” It will be shown that the a priori of creed entails a chal- 
lenge to the majority principle of consensus, and thus for the nine- 
teenth century a conflict of revolutionary portent. It entails the 
problems of conditional allegiance in every respect. The Lutheran 
Christian is neither a German nor an American; his first allegiance 
is to the city of God, and it is precisely this allegiance which offers a 
key to the understanding of the nature of sectionalism and to the 
problem of assimilation. The Germans in America ceased to be 
Germans in proportion as Germans in Europe became converted to 
rationalism or owed allegiance to the state. Their consciousness of 
difference in the presence of the forty-eighters, moreover, was none 
the less pronounced for the fact that the latter were ardent German 
nationalists even in America.’ With their nationalism they would 
have nothing to do; their language they preserved because they 
would be Christians, not Germans. Nothing, however, could indi- 
cate better the importance of the social process of religion for nation- 
alism than the fact that while the German nationalism in America of 
the Germans as Germans is a thing of the past, the parochial school, 
mind, and language, the cultural sectionalism of the Lutherans is not. 
No second generation was born to the forty-eighters, their rational- 
ism is forgotten, but fundamentalism has been fruitful as the Luther- 
ans have multiplied. The metaphysical principles of Gemeinschajt 
must seem of the greatest importance for group integration and group 
survival. The mind, then, the conditional allegiance of which will 


der modernen Theologie bekennen wir uns sondern zur Concordia von 1580-sage 1580, pp. 19, 
32, 33, 35: “All modern progress is swindle.” Wo ist auf dem Gebiet der modernen Wissen- 
schaft einer der ueber den Aristoteles um ein Betraechtliches hinausgekommen waere (— 32)? 

Theological valuation of ‘“‘Natural reason.””’ Dynamic power of inertia: Gott hat die 
Welt erschaffen und der Mensch kann und soll nichts neues schaffen. Difference of natural 
and theological reason, ibid., pp. 32-36, 41-46: “They [the theological modernists] 
do as the Heathen Kant did—they criticize Holy Writ by the standard of reason 
instead of criticizing reason by the standard of Holy Writ” (p. 55). 

Telism of a religious Gemeinschaft limited by its a priori: Every “Christian endeav- 
or’ in disobedience of its organic law is wlira vires: ibid., pp. 71-80. Criticism of the 
Christianity of the “others,” pp. 71-80: “All due to the fact that they have forgotten 
what Christianity really is.” Analogy of organic group law of the Gemeinde and of 
state and nation; disobedience to group trust is revolution, pp. 92, 94, 96. 


* See Heinrich H. Maurer, Amer. Jour. Soc. (Feb., 1917). 
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be the subject of these studies, if it is “from Missouri,”’ is not neces- 
sarily German. The first onslaught against the empirical rational 
societal technique of a prospective National American Lutheran 
church came from Tennessee; it came from the West and not from 
Europe. They were westerners and American born who first in- 
sisted on all the Lutheran symbols in their mystic meaning. They 
also insisted on the “virgin birth.”’ Neither was the reaction to their 
type of faith as registered by the friends of the General Synod neces- 
sarily an American one. Shober, the Moravian, thought “that these 
people must be crazy.”” But Henkel, the westerner, champion of the 
new creed sectionalism was most assuredly not verrueckt.t Nor is 
Mr. Bryan a German. The conflict has much to do with national- 
ism, but its ultimate cause nationalism is not. It is the technique 
of an earlier rational type in dealing with a later one. It is the ration- 
al technique of the peasant farmer (if we may tentatively generalize 
from our observations in connection with the Pennyslvania German) 
in dealing with one which is essentially urban. However that may 
be, it is certainly not a question of more or less faith but of different 
kinds of faith. It is not a question of more or less Christianity, 
but between different historical articulations of Christianity—be- 
tween different types of religion. In the last analysis the responses 
of these particular Christians to a social situation are conditioned 
by the responses of the earliest Christians to the situation in the 
Roman Empire. The mind-pattern for a pluralistic universe is the 
polarity of mystic faith and empirical reason, of faith and law, of the 
here and the hereafter, the city of God and the city of man. Different 
God-concepts entail different salvation concepts, different salvation 
concepts entail different church concepts, and “all sociological con- 
sequences follow from the church type.” The beloved community 
domesticates a social type, functionally related to its own principles 
of fitness and selection. But the mental circumcision of a creed- 
bound social type entails specific conditions for the intersocial pro- 
cess as well as a specific technique of inclusion and exclusion. With 
its own social estate, a church socializes its own conditions of alle- 
giance. We are here in the presence of a sectionalism which springs 
from the subsoil of historical experience, of a hyphen which is far 


* Bente, American Lutheranism, I, 148-237. 
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older and far more stubborn than nineteenth-century nationalism, 
The hyphen of some German-Americans at least is the hyphen of 
St. Paul and the early Christians in the Roman Empire. 

To review once more the situation at large into which funda- 
mentalism enters, we may summarize our facts as follows. In the 
eighteenth century in America, the German had found in a mild con- 
fessionalism the means of rationalizing his sense of selfhood, of 
of difference, and of kind. Even that mild confessionalism and its 
relatively rational social technique broke down in the course of the 
westward movement and the increasing dissociation between Ger- 
man communities of heterogeneous origin, location, and degree of 
assimilation. It broke down as a binder between Germans, German- 
Americans, and plain Americans. It broke down finally because 
some rationalists had come to distrust their supernatural faith and 
most believers their natural reason. At a time when America itself 
was a house divided largely for this disintegration of an older societal 
technique, owing to an increasing cultural differentiation, both 
parties to the irrepressible conflict thus conceived imported from 
Europe a metaphysical principle to rescue or blast the consensus. 
Both parties invoked some categorical imperative and sought the 
sanction of some “higher law.” Both parties are again at war. It is 
the higher law of a specific fundamentalism which shall be analyzed 
here because it was naturalized in the Middle West—the strategic 
area of the conflict today. 

The movement which gave rise to the emigration in 1838 from 
Saxony of the Lutherans who were to form the mother-congregation 
of the “Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other 
states” is in a sense the consummation of the Reformation. It was 
also a revolt against the technique of control of a paternalistic sacer- 
dotalism. As has been observed about all German religious move- 
ments, this one began with pietism and ended in orthodoxy. The 
close relation between that pietism and that orthodoxy within the 
city of God, to the democratic movement outside, is not gainsaid 
by the reluctance of these Lutherans against being in any way associ- 
ated with rationalism, against being called democrats. The relation 
of the social rationalism of their religion to the democratic movement 
will become apparent once we study their group life under the cate- 
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gory of sociology rather than religion. What they accomplished was 
to constitute the primary neighborhood group as a law-fellowship, 
a peace- and Rechtsgenossenschaft—a group trust-at-law. The lia- 
bilities of their group law—Holy Writ, the Augsburg Confession, 
and the Lutheran symbols—they enforced through the consensual 
and procedural technique of apostolic Christianity. Their social 
technique conserves the individualism, the group socialism of a 
Germanic law-trust, and of the apostolic peace-fellowship of love. 
Whatever the merits of their particular group law for the social 
process at large, this is their essential contribution to democracy, 
namely, that they used the technique of the apostolic community 
to socialize the idea of fundamental law. From the point of view of 
civil polity, the chief interest in the conditioning of the socius 
through the religious process lies here. That fundamental law for 
them partakes of the finality of absolutes: It is revealed truth. If 
it admits of different interpretations, it is not their fault. 

Disciplined, punished, dragooned by a state-church, for insist- 
ing on the natural depravity of man, they denied that state-church 
the right to demand that they preach a cheerful Christianity, a 
Christianity which did not disdain the joys of life. The shallow 
ethical rationalism of an officious ecclesiastical bureaucracy was 
intolerable to the new calling-conscience, the new stewardship of 
souls; it was altogether too offensively manipulative to a professional 
middle class which had come of age. The peasant, on the other hand, 
only needed to apply to religion his customary conservatism (the 
only rational principle which had made his status safe) to see every- 
where an ominous abridgment of right. That the rationalist state- 
church should consider him properly baptized without the confes- 
sional renunciation, the sacramental exorcism of the devil, was an 
intolerable grievance to one who as a peasant had been sensitized 
against novations and against sacrilege as a Christian." 

Great were the possibilities of pectoral theology in such a situ- 

* Hochstetter, Koestering, Vehse, have written the history of the group. The 
present material is taken from the sources of the group, especially the synodical reports 
and the letters and lives of the founders. For the best bibliographical introduction to 
the sources of the group see E. Eckhardt, Homiletisches Reallexicon (Battle Creek, Neb., 


1917). For the conditions leading to emigration see Synodalbericht Iowa Dist. (1901), 
which gives the best short account of the decisive elements in the case. 
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ation, with Christian consciences thus perturbed and Christian 
liberties thus denied. Leadership naturally fell to the ordained 
spellbinder whose personal magnetism overcame the natural reluc- 
tance to sever secular roots, and whose charisma and prestige allayed 
the fears of leaving the institutional fold. As an emigration society 
these Saxons had drawn up an agreement; as a Christian flock they 
huddled closer together on the ocean; and in the vacuum of sheer 
space, they signed their covenant, as a congregation. Gripped by 
fear for body and soul, they would make doubly certain that their 
undertaking had not jeopardized their state of grace, nor cast them 
out of the church. They pledged their riches and their freedom of 
action for the assurance that in the person of their leader the ecclesia 
repraesentativa was with them. Of that church, as their leader con- 
ceived it, the vestments, alba, mitre, crozier, and great seal were 
ready at St. Louis, but the Apostolic Lutheran Episcopal Church of 
Stefansburg was not to be.? Soon after arrival at St. Louis, the com- 
munity was torn by strife, the religious mind had become distressed 
with fear lest the whole movement had come from the flesh. With 
the certainty that, as far as their leader was concerned, it had so 
come, these Christians felt themselves without a religious bond. 
There was much new evidence of the depravity of the natural man, 
and the group seemed doomed. It undoubtedly was doomed unless 
it rationalized anew its relation to the supernatural church and 
derived therefrom a new authoritative principle adequate to the 
new situation—a new technique of consent. 

In this situation the laymen, some of whom were lawyers, gave 
vent to their fears for their investments as well as their souls. A lay 
theology of disillusionment found the whole enterprise contrary to 
their Christian calling, its ordained leader unfaithful, his theology 
wrong, his church-concept an abomination, smacking of popery. 
The character of the fellowship was thus prejudiced. They might 
have been a self-willed Rote, a misled Haufe, a strayed flock. Some 
went back penitently whence they had come; some pastors laid 

* See ibid., for the genesis of the idea of emigration; first idea of Missouri, etc., 


pp. 20-21. Over seven hundred souls reported for emigration. They founded a com- 
munal treasury with 123, 987 Thalers paid in, in barem Gold (ibid., p. 21). 


* Ibid., pp. 20-23. 
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back into the hands of their communities their ministerial office. 
They might now write to Germany for a ministry whose charisma 
was vouched for by proper ordination from the hateful rationalistic 
state-church which they had left; they might also disband and each 
go his way, cast off his old selfhood with his old Gemeinschaft. But 
even then the supernatural element thereof would haunt him; might 
he not also lose his Christian soul?* 

The fear complex of that supernatural element, the sense of 
safety which lay in continuity and identity with a larger group, 
might also be safeguarded by a new leader. Such a one was not far 
nor slow in claiming their allegiance. In 1839, the Rev. Mr. Grabau, 
twice imprisoned in Prussia as a dissenter, had emigrated to Buffalo 
with his flock and set up in America what he called Die aus Preussen 
eingewanderte Kirche. That church was the woman that had fled 
from the serpent into the desert. Having thus assured himself of 
the prestige of continuity, so highly prized as we have seen in spiritu- 
alibus and so useful as a presumption of authority and proprietary 
right, he had soon occasion to send word to St. Louis to the effect 
that his was the one authentic Lutheran church. He also warned 
them that they had no business to give comfort, shelter, and status 
to his ecclesiastical serfs who had run away from a spiritual trounc- 
ing. Those writs of right, or Breve’s, albeit in the mimicry of pastoral 
letters, came too late in St. Louis. So did at last his authentic 
Lutheran curses and his ancient ban.? 

For, within two years of their arrival, under the stress of the con- 
flict over their own unfaithful leader, and in the agony over the 
spiritual implications of his unfrocking for themselves and the group, 
the Saxons in Perry County and St. Louis had done a remarkable 
piece of work. With their unfaithful leader they had made short 
work. They rowed him across the Mississippi and thus cast him 
out as one with whom they had no Gemeinschaft. Thus forced by 
* Ibid., pp. 24, 28-29. Synodal Berichte, pp. 1-10. Walther, Briefe, 2 vols., 1915, 


passim, for the agonies caused the group by its early experience and their influence on 
the consensus. This was the most decisive event in the history of the group. 

* Second only in importance to the Stefan episode of the formative period of the 
group was the controversy with Grabau: see Jowa Dist. Syn. Bericht (1901), pp. 36-51; 
Allgemeine Synodalberichte, pp. 1-10, for the sources of the controversy, pp. 94 ff. For 
Grabau’s theology see Informatorium; also Kraushaar, Verfassungsformen. 
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the case-logic of events to rationalize anew what was left of their 
fellowship, they also boldly unfrocked the ecclesia repraesentativa and 
thus put more than the waters of the Mississippi between themselves 
and the church of an institutional lordship, and a Herrschaft. In the 
wilderness, they reclaimed ior their group the character of a Genos- 
senschaft. They related it to the supernatural element in their Ge- 
meinschaft as to a group-trust-at-law. How this was accomplished 
pertains to history and to theology and its law of religious fellow- 
ships. Only the sociological implications of the process can here be 
touched. With Troeltsch we must see in the a priori of a creed the 
constitutive principle of a commonalty; with Bagehot a powerful 
kinetic agent in free discussion and debate. Such a discussion and 
debate became here an “integrator of the elements of social con- 
sciousness.” But even discussion and debate are determined by 
historical patterns and by a social situation issues are presented, 
joined upon, and decided. 

The following elements in the situation are relevant here. Bereft 
of leadership, with the problem of an authoritative principle of con- 
sent before them, these Lutherans fell back on their famous behavior 
pattern of a “disputation.” In this disputation, the dangers of a 
“new Babylonian tower” were avoided because the ministry and the 
lay element joined issue on their respective relations to their church, 
their fellowship, and its common law. The mutterings of educated 
laymen had found voice in a pamphlet with the theses of which the 
ministry must take issue. They asserted the inalienable right of the 
community to the powers of the keys as well as the power over the 
adiaphora, including the corporate structure of the group; the su- 
premacy of the commonalty over the ministry as its organ, under 
the law of their faith. They enumerate the faults of the ecclesia 
repraesentativa as revealed by the false leadership of the unfrocked 
Stefan. They maintain that emigration in general is contrary to the 
calling concept and that this emigration in particular was a work 
of devilish deceit and trickery and not a work of God." 

In the disputation which took place in April, 1841, at Altenburg, 
Missouri, the Rev. C. F. W. Walther, one of the original immigrants 
of the group, defended the essentially Catholic character of the 


* For the theses of the laymen: Synodalbericht Iowa Dist. (1901), pp. 24-26. 
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group as of the church universal, while he admitted that the powers 
of that church were vested in the commonalty. In his “Theses” 
distinction is made between the invisible church, the spiritual 
corpus Christi, and its visible body. A group is of the visible body 
whether right or heretically wrong. A religious group may thus be a 
genuine church, though not the right church: to be reformed and set 
right, though not to be dissolved. As the right church it will be ad- 
judged according to its common, rightful, public confession, avowed 
by its members in their fellowship. In either case it partakes right- 
fully of the powers of the church, sets up a valid administration and 
stewardship of the spiritual estate thereof, animates its ministerial 
organs, administers the sacraments effectively, and uses the keys 
powerfully to loosen and to bind on earth and in heaven.’ 

With the question of their status no longer prejudiced by their 
errors, there could be no longer a question of repudiation and dis- 
solution. The problem was now one of reorganization and refor- 
mation. Of this reformation, the Rev. C. F. W. Walther became 
the Martin Luther. He laid the foundation of his church as a fellow- 
ship upon some of the original propositions of the laymen. He lent 
the prestige of his biblical and historical theology to a return to 


* For Walther’s theses at the disputation at Altenburg, see ibid., pp. 29-32. Wal- 
ther’s corporation law and its epoch-making theological documentation is laid down in 
his writings especially: C. F. W. Walther, Kirche und Amt (1852, 1865, 1874, 1893, 
1911); and Die Rechte Gestalt einer vom Staat unabhaengigen Ev, Luth. Ortsgemeinde (1862, 
1890). For the application of that law in the practice of soul-saving, the social empiri- 
cism,and the consensual technique of Walther; the réle of the German equation in the dis- 
persion, and also the influence of the American environment, see Walther, Briefe, I, pp. 
10-15, 115, 117, 118, and passim; also Guenther, Lebensbild Walthers; also Sihler, Lehre 
und Wehre, Vols. III and IV (1857-58): vonden Spaltungen in den hiesigen Lutherischen 
Gemeinden, pp. 71 ff., 131 ff., 139; how to organize congregations and insure the con- 
sensus under prevailing difficulties micht mit Huelfe von Beredsamkeit und auf eine Partei 
gestuetzt, auf Amtsgewalt pochend; nicht fertige Verfassung, aufswingen sondern von Fall 
su Fall mit der Gemeinde entscheiden und so eine Verfassung organisch aus der Gemeinde 
allmaehlich herauswachsen lassen . . . . die Gemeinde sur Mitarbeit an der Selbstre- 
gierung erziehen. The real process of Americanization as a consensual process can here be 
beautifully observed. It can also be observed how the process began with the education 
of the pastor himself from case to case, from “snag” to “snag.” For an amusing case 
of a pastor who refused to learn his lesson, see Allgemeine Synodalberichte, I-X, p. 16. 
On the process of degeneration without such a “cure of souls” in the primary 
group, see Wyneken, Die Not der Lutheraner (1842); also Der Kirchenfreund (1856), 
p. 
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the group technique of the first two centuries with communities 
loosely federated but held together by the bond of creed unity. He 
thus removed creed and doctrine from the realm of group contro- 
versy and at the same time secured the full benefit of group-con- 
serving inhibitions and taboos inherent in an a priori synthesis. The 
great historical prestige of such an a priori would now unite where 
a rational search for the all-saving charism had formerly divided. 
The rational ordering of the formal and constitutional intra- and 
intersocial arrangements of the group, on the other hand, was now 
a matter of adiaphora—a nonessential. A matter of conviction, it 
must endanger the consensus; a matter of convenience, it need not. 
On the contrary, the telism of an a priori synthesis must now get the 
full benefit of empirical social reason; the new rational technique of 
Gesellschaft must now give up its advantages to a Gemeinschaft; it 
could only help, it could not seriously injure the group in its con- 
sensus.* 

These principles, the Rev. Mr. Walther now proceeded to 
elaborate in a series of theological treatises which became funda- 
mental in the history of the church in America, and which have 
been called in one instance decisive and final in the history of the 
Lutheran church. This is his treatise on the Kirche und Amt, wherein 
he rationalizes the stewardship of the power of the keys as a trust 
and Amit of the whole group. He therein relates the group, the minis- 
try, and in the last analysis the individual Christian himself organ- 
ically to the group interest; everywhere he secures adequate function 
under the group socialism of a specific historical Christianity.? A 

* Ibid., also Walther, Briefe, I, 6-15, 115-19; also Synodalberichte, I-X (1848), 
PP. 33-34; also Rechte Gestalt, paragraphs 25-26, 29-30. Lutheraner, June (1878). 


2 Walther, Kirche und Amt (1911). For the social situation and the conflict giving 
rise to this important book (probably the most important German contribution to 
American Christianity at this time) see Synodalberichte, I-X, pp. 267, 246-48, 283, 
323, 373. As the “Rechte Gestalt” is the fruit of the Stefan conflict, so the Kirche und 
Amit is the fruit of the Grabau controversy. It was ordered by, submitted to, and ap- 
proved of the Synod in 1851, and is the foundation of the corporation law of this feder- 
ation of churches. See pp. viii, ix, for its principle of selection. For its confessional 
basis, Augsburg Conf., paragraphs 7,8. Power of the Congregation, paragraphs 4-5; how to 
“tell it to the community” paragraphs 12-20. For his distinction between Stand und Amt, 
pp. 221, 222. Sovereignty of whole community, p. 378. Nature of federal superorganiza- 
tion, pp. 86, 344, 349, 356; for another polemic in the Amitsstreit, see W. Loehe, Kirche 
und Amt (1851), also Kissling, pp. 290-300. The Amiésstreit is one of the forms in which 
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study of the sources of Walther’s fellowship technique cannot here 
be intended. It would repay the sociologist with an insight into the 
nexus between antecedents and consequences. It would show how 
the valuation of history as normative is determined by a religious 
a priori. The trust in the dynamic power of inertia appears here 
as a postulatum of a theology which operates with the a priori of a 
created and static universe. The choice of this historical precedent 
as normative, the rejection of that one as not binding or false is 
another matter. It is apparently dictated by the logic of the social 
situation in relation to which the choice has to be made. That 
logic, however, is eminently subjective logic; it becomes articulate 
through the rational medium of a specific science or technique of 
experience and is thus charged with the valuation of the polarities 
thereof. Thus a given social situation, as well as every element 
therein, is defined by that science and its telism—the one before it 
arises, the other before it enters. Both are “known by their works” — 
their past performances in history as valued by the salvation pragma 
of a historical religion which poses as the judge. Thus the a priori 
synthesis of the rational medium of social choices makes those 
choices a foregone conclusion in their limitation at least. Historical 
analogies stay away or present themselves as a secta of a given inter- 
est to help it “make its law.” In that interest continuity is given, 
“history repeats itself,’ and inertia becomes dynamic as the court 
sees the light." 

If “the German historian is more of a factor in the calculation 
of Germans than any other scholar of proportional merit,’ Wal- 


the democratic movement translates itself into terms of theology; in other words, the 
logic of the social process working as social pedagogy can here be seen in its modifica- 
tion by a specific technique and rational medium. 


* Ibid. passim. Also Synodalberichte, I-X. Another important factor in the shap- 
ing of the corporation law of the group was the presense of an urban congregation 
(St. Louis). 


* Small, Origins of Sociology, pp. 49, 257. The writer hardly needs to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Professor Small. This whole series in scope and method is due more 
to Professor Small than to any other single factor. The great value of the foregoing work 
suggests a similar line of studies on the influence of historical conflicts upon the meaning 
of Protestantism, etc. The controversy between the historical school and the old and 
new rationalism is a case in point—an entirely new definition of Protestantism results 
therefrom; also a new orientation to its neighbors. Even so the influence of democracy 
on religion might be studied in the terms of the A mésstreit. 
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ther’s treatment of historical precedents is a decisive factor in the 
calculation of Germans in the Middle West. Through him, history 
worked overtime for a group searching frantically for the authorita- 
tive objective principle of its super-personality which it had lost. 
But here, as elsewhere, history is not just “history.” The choice of 
historical precedents was determined, not by the mind of a histori- 
cally minded theologian alone, but by the social situation of the 
church in America which bade the historian do its chores. Two ele- 
ments were here decisive: the absence, for once, of that old nuisance, 
the state, and the possibilities of the new environment. The freedom 
of the Christian man needed defining, the antics of the natural man 
needed curbing. To the Lutheran, the world is tradjtionally full 
of devils, and a new set of devils had to be identified by their works: 
their finger-prints in history, as it were. The absence of the state 
and a blissful isolation made it possible at last to skip a number of 
pages in history. Walther did not find it necessary to consult either 
history or theology of the last two centuries. With the seventeenth 
century his casebook of history closes, and thus he performed for his 
group, and to American sectionalism, the decisive service of cutting 
it off from Germany, from Europe, from time and space, from piet- 
ism, from rationalism, from the old theology, and from the new: 
from the Geistesgeschichte of the last two centuries with all its 
troubles. Today, to one of the best informed minds of the group, 
“there has been little that is new since Aristotle.’ In rationalizing 
its relation to what was left of the world and the devil, the group, 
with Walther, limited itself to the precedents of the first two, the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. In those centuries they 
are at home, these middle westerners; by rehearsing the experience 
of those ages they learn; by tracing the pattern of the experience of 
those centuries they live; by applying those patterns to new situ- 
ations they make history; and thus it is that while some history does 
not, some of it does repeat itself. Such is the influence of Mr. Walther 
on the historical perspective of the group that it interprets the pro- 
cess of life in America in terms of the life of the early Christians in 
the Roman Empire and of the early Lutherans in the Holy Roman 
Empire of Charles V and of the seventeenth century. Without an 


* Westliche Synode (1897), p. 32; also Graebner, Evolution (1922). 
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appreciation of this fact, the mind of this group and the mind of the 
Middle West, as far as they are concerned, are not intelligible and 
therefore apt to be misjudged. 

The fellowship law of Walther is a masterpiece of theological 
social rationalism. It is excelled only by his mastery of the apostolic 
technique of persuasion, guidance, and correction. In proportion 
as he socialized that technique as the social medium of the group, 
he educated the Germans; he made them amenable to the interests 
of group life. He yielded to the lay element where it was necessary 
and thus made the religious group respond to the inherent interests 
of underlying primary groups, such as the family, the neighborhood, 
the linguistic group. He did so within the meaning of “what is writ,” 
and thus rationalized those interests, domesticated those groups, 
forced them to be part of one another upon the terms of an earlier 
technique of accommodation. To such terms he gave the sanction 
of his seventeenth century dogmatics. He bent the mores of the Ger- 
man or Norwegian peasant, forever clannish, tribal, the cousin who 
had become a neighbor, forever righteous or a wiseacre with “the 
book,”’ or a fault-finder or a tell-tale with his neighbor, to the Chris- 
tian principle of charity. He showed infinite patience with the Ger- 
man natural man and his niggardliness before the contribution box, 
until that German peasant had grown into a Christian who was char- 
itable or a farmer who could afford it. Even in the technique of cor- 
rection and guidance among the ministry he mellowed the German or 
Lutheran tradition of Rechthaberei and of flare-up so that there is 
even in that quarter a remarkable resourcefulness of means in sug- 
gestion and persuasion, control and discipline of self, a keen social 
conscience in the presence of the flush, or the bluff, or the insincerity 
which “come from the flesh.” Forever aware of the imponderables 
of the social situation in America, to which he gives frank recognition 
in his policy, the German theologian merges into the American 
statesman. His contributions to America—the fellowship law of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri and the traditions of his 
leadership—reveal the possibilities of German Protestantism as a 


* What is perhaps considerably more—he educated them to consider themselves 
principals of a public interest—trustees of a group interest, and thus did more to edu- 
cate them into American citizens than any.bing else. See Synodalberichte Allgemeine, 
I-X, pp. 322-23. 
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socius in America. They also reveal its limitations. For where the 
law of his faith had spoken, where he recognized issues of principle, 
where the cognitive technique of his faith, his creed, his Lehre taught 
him to distinguish between the “we” and the “others,” there he was 
the most consistently rational non-co-operator. Compromise and 
its social equivalent, partnership and Gesellschaft, he surrounded 
with all the religious taboos of the second and of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and it must be said that his rational technique for the “be ye 
separate” without was quite as resourceful as that for the “be ye 
united” within. Thus, this greatest leader of a “beloved community” 
of German Christians in America graced a German Christian fellow- 
ship with all the blessings of the Old and the New Testament. But 
he also damned every American fellowship with all the curses of that 
same Old and New Testament, in order to enforce his principle of 
“No Union without Unity”: no partnership in action without fel- 
lowship in principle.* Whether the synthesis of the logic of a religious 
creed, and the procedure of a tribal law, have here been more effec- 
tive in teaching the religious man to be united, or in encouraging 
the natural man to be separate, is only a matter of academic interest. 
Less academic is the study how a specific creed-fundamentalism 
conditions here a socius. Sociologically speaking, creed-fundamen- 
talism becomes the homologue of tribal-mindedness; the socius 
within becomes a burry, ground-gripping, non-co-operating, and 
irreducibly tribal-minded ego and individualist without. 

A study of the logic of the social process which produces that 
ego and that socius will now be in order. It is the more relevant for 
the fact that it is entirely “made in America.” 


[To be continued] 


* This will be shown in particular in the following articles. See Walther, Rechte 
Gestalt, paragraphs 28-30; also Allg. Syn., 1-10, pp. 270 ff.; Synodal Conference (1898). 
Also Seventh Gen’l Del. (1893). See also Walther, Illinois Dist. (1877); also Benthe, 
Was steht der Vereinigung im Wege (1917); also California-Oregon Dist. (1892); South 
Dakota (1919), Atlantischer Distr. (1919); South Dakota (1922); and a final blast at 
Modernism, North Dakota and Montana (1922): Die Gefahren die unserer Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Kirche in dieser letzten Zeit von seiten der Welt drohen. For the literature 
of the churches affiliated with the Missouri Synod in the Synodalconference, that of the 
Wisconsin Synod has been used with greatest profit; see especially: Theologische 
Quartelsscrift (1-20). XTX., pp. 182 ff.; [X., 156 ff.; XXTIT., 254 ff.; XX., 1-18, 88-112. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PLATO’S “‘REPUBLIC” 
PART II 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Resumé of Part I. Plato formulated radical questions about society, but his 
method of answering them was in effect not a model but a warning. The chief signi- 
ficance of Plato for sociology is as an illustration of what sociology is not. This fact 
is shown by the course of debate or monologue in each of Books iv—x. Sociology is try- 
ing to be science, not philosophy; or if it is ultimately to merge into a realistic philos- 
ophy, it will not be a philosophy of the dialectical type. The social philosophers, from 
earliest to latest, are worth study by the sociologists in the degree in which they are 
interpreted in the light of this destinction. 


Plato and the sociologists are alike in this respect: each asked 
the question, What is the nature of human society, and what is wise 
conduct in it? 

Plato tried to answer the question by setting in order the casual 
accumulations of ideas in his own mind. 

The sociologists came to consciousness in a condition of aggres- 
sive discontent with that way of trying to get answers to the ques- 
tion. They had been.surfeited with futile reasonings about society 
after the general Platonic plan. They determined to start a program 
of searching into the objective facts of human society, whatever 
these facts might do to previously formed opinions. Now, as I have 
said, our minds cannot work at all except by giving credit to pre- 
vious mental operations in connection with inquiry into things ex- 
ternal to the mind. The difference between dialectic and science is 
radically a difference of ratio and of primacy between the opinion 
factor and the discovery factor in the mental equation. Dialectic 
says, “Think in order to know.” Science says, ‘Learn in order to 
know.” 

As compared with other men of his period, Plato had learned very 
much about the world as it had disclosed itself up to that time. Com- 
pared with aij men, both before and since his time, Plato was a babe 
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in the wood. His accumulation of knowledge was a beggarly basis 
for deductions about the influences evolving human situations. 

Following Professor Shorey’s hint, my guess is that if the Socratic 
method of cross-examination had been turned upon Plato himself, 
he would have acknowledged something like this: 

I have discovered that much in human society depends upon leaders. 

I have discovered that there are good and bad leaders. 

Good leaders make for the prosperity of the led. 

Bad leaders make for the misfortune of the led. 

I have discovered many reasons why leaders become bad, and I infer that 
it is necessary to put in place of these reasons influences that will tend to make 


them good. 
The most potent influence that I know of is education, and the sort of educa- 


tion that makes most for the qualities that we want in leaders is the sort of 


education that we should try to introduce. 
I am not sure just what the best education would be, but there are certain 
things to be said in favor of the following kinds of instruction. 


Now all these are platitudes. They appeal so directly, however, 
to fairly sophisticated common sense that it is hard work to main- 
tain discussion against them. This fact was symbolized in the feeble 
opposition of the two brothers to Socrates. 

But suppose someone ventures the question, If all these com- 
monplaces are as true as they look, what is there about human 
society which, all the intervening two thousand years and more, has 
prevented the adoption of Plato’s program and the production of 
ideal leaders? Thereupon the whole question of the essential nature 
of human society is thrown wide open, and we realize that Plato has 
asked the question more than he has answered it. I am using The 
Republic as the first of a long series of exhibits, down through the 
philosophies of history, which show that the dialectical method of 
trying to answer the question has been tried over and over again dur- 
ing the intervening centuries, with the chief total result that the 
prospect grows dimmer and dimmer of ever getting an answer by 
that method. These futile efforts to explain society are instructive in 
the degree in which we are aware that they were all first and foremost 
exhibitions of the foreordained futility of the dialectical method as a 
means of discovering objective reality. The more we concern our- 
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selves with conclusions reached by that method, whether by Plato or 
by the latest soap-box orator, the more we confuse ourselves and ob- 
struct the passage of human intelligence from faith in opinion over to 
reliance upon research. The path of the ages is strewn thick with the 
débris of dialectical attempts to command knowledge. A certain 
acquaintance with these attempts is necessary for the general sophis- 
tication of social scientists. Whether the absolute quantity of ac- 
quaintance with those attempts bulks much or little, the result will 
be a mental miscarriage unless it takes shape as consciousness of the 
emptiness of the dialectic method and the relative promise of the 
method of positive science. 

Before attempting to characterize Book iv, it will be well to re- 
call Professor Shorey’s pointer (above, p. 517) that Plato was not, 
and knew he was not conducting an inquiry into practicability. He 
was dramatizing certain of his own opinions. More specifically, he 
was staging a pageant of moral values correlated so as to exhibit his 
estimate of their relativities. 

Now it is not my business to deal with these judgments with 
reference to their antecedents. That is, I am not now interested in 
the question, How did it come about that Plato held such and such 
opinions? That is a perfectly legitimate question in its time and 
place. I am not denying that there are times and places in which 
attempts to answer that question might be profitable. This is not 
the time and place. We are dealing with the relation of Plato to 
sociology. Our proposition is that the chief significance of Plato for 
sociology is as a brilliant example of what sociology is not.’ Sociology 
is an attempt to be the precise opposite of that which was most con- 
spicuous in Plato’s method. As I have said before, the only things 
in common between Plato and the sociologists are, first, desire to un- 
derstand human society, second, desire to improve human society. 
Compared by means of the technique to be relied upon in finding out 

* The etiology of opinions and of modes of thinking is of course important subject- 
matter for sociological investigation. The question, Of what historical and environ- 
mental factors is a given body of thought a function? must necessarily grow in im- 
portance in the degree in which positive research is able to make its way into the areas 


that have been occupied by philosophers of history. The present discussion does not 
deal with relations of the sociologist to The Republic from that point of view. 
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about society, Plato is as different from the socioiogists as a musical 
composer is from a newspaper reporter. Plato was rationalizing. 
That is, he was organizing his stock of theological, psychological, 
aesthetic, and moral ideas into a coherent system. Using the more 
dignified word, he was philosophizing. Far be it from me, as I have 
protested before, to deny that there is a function for philosophizing 
in the conduct of life. Without philosophy, in its gradations from 
the most naive reflection to the most comprehensive and logical sys- 
tematizations, we could not attain to a plane above idiocy. Philo- 
sophizing is to the general conduct of life as the annual stock-taking 
to a business. Philosophy in its matured form may be likened to a 
system of accounting, which is the completest development of the 
rudimentary device of keeping a day-book. But, as I have said, dia- 
lectical philosophy is essentially an appeal to the already known. 
Science is perpetual adventure into the unknown. That which dif- 
ferentiates sociology from philosophy in general, and from the 
philosophy of history in particular, is that the leaders in creating 
the later discipline decided to cut loose from the methods of dia- 
lectics, and to stake their existence upon the methods of scientific 
research. 

Passing then to Book iv of The Republic, we find Plato expound- 
ing in an elementary form what we now speak of as the functional 
view of society, in contrast with basic assumptions that life is to be 
conducted as an affair of detached individuals, each estimating 
values by the measure of their worth in terms of his own happiness. 
Socrates leads the discussion in such a way that it outlines, stroke 
by stroke, a picture of the state as a co-operating whole, and not 
allowed to increase in size beyond the number “consistent with 
unity” (iv. 423. B). Quite in the spirit of our modern protective 
tariff protagonists, Socrates says (loc. cit.): “Let our city be ac- 
counted neither large nor small, but one and self-sufficing.”’ 

As a condition of realizing a city-state of this sort, “each indi- 
vidual should be put to the use for which nature intended him, one 
to one work, and then every man would do his own business, and 


* The contrast is not used with any implication that other things than different 
functions are involved. 
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be one and not many; and so the whole city would be one and not 
many” (iv. 423. D). 

According to Socrates, this ideal is to be realized by attending to 
“the one great thing,” viz., “education and nurture.” If this funda- 
mental matter is attended to, citizens will easily see their way 
through such trifling matters of detail as “marriage, the possession 
of women, and the procreation of children, which will all follow the 
general principle that friends have all things in common” (iv. 423. 
A). In the same spirit, Socrates repeats, a moment later, on the sup- 
position that citizens are properly educated there will be no need to 
impose laws covering the “ordinary dealings between man and 
man’’; “What regulations are necessary they will find out soon 
enough for themselves” (iv. 425. D).. 

It should be noted that throughout the argument the religious 
note is clear and persistent. With inattention to certain details, a 
reader might get the impression that the theology of John Milton 
was uttering itself. Whatever the cogency of the logical argument, 
Socrates repeatedly reminds his hearers that everything depends at 
last upon the favor of the gods. 

The reasoning converges upon a more precise description of 
justice than had previously been reached. In brief it is as follows: 

Socrates summarizes (iv. 427. E): “I mean to begin with the 
assumption that our state, if rightly ordered, is perfect.’* “Being 
perfect, it is therefore wise and valiant and temperate and just.” 
(loc. cit.) A state embodying the four cardinal virtues, wisdom, cour- 
age, temperance, justice, is the virtuous state. 

For our purposes it would be a waste of time to examine the 
question whether Socrates had reasoned in a circle during this part 
of the argument. His auditors were carried with him, and we need 
not be finical about details in the technique, since we are pointing 
out the inconclusiveness of the entire method—the greater which in- 
cludes the less. 

Nor need we stop for inquiry whether Socrates found a clear 
distinction between the concepts “temperance” and “justice.’’ This 
again is a detail important to his disciples, not to us. The main 


* What is a little matter like verisimilitude among dialecticians! 
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strategy of the argument is its persuasiveness as bearing upon the 
question of justice of, for, by individuals. Abbreviated, the further 
argument is this: Justice is a sort of reduced miniature of the perfect 
state. It is “doing one’s own business, and not being a busybody” 
(iv. 433. A); it is “the having and doing what is a man’s own, and 
belongs to him’’ (iv. 433. E). The carpenter does not do the business 
of the cobbler, nor the cobbler that of the trader, nor the trader that 
of the warrior, nor the warrior that of legislators and “‘guardians” 
(iv. 434. A). 

In a word, “the just man, then, if we regard the idea of justice 
only, will be just like the state” (iv. 435. B). 

Whatever be the worth of this conclusion, our main point is that, 
in the exercise of bringing his hearers to adoption of the conclusion, 
Socrates appears as performing a skilful process of persuasion, not a 
piece of research ending in discovery. As in every other case of 
deductive reasoning, the conclusion was safely packed away in the 
premises before the argument began. Whether it is anywhere else or 
not, the conclusion is in cold storage in the premises. The task is to 
persuade the listeners to the argument that it is there, and to enlist 
them in extracting it from that depository and adopting it as their 
own. In other words, it is an operation upon the mental processes of 
the unconvinced, to induce them to adopt intellectual values which 
they had not previously recognized. It is an affair of subjective 
valuation, not a search into realities that are outside the mind. For 
example, after everything in the Platonic philosophy has been dis- 
cussed for centuries, Nietzsche may come along and pooh-pooh the 
whole system. He may allege that the world is not for the just man, 
nor for the just state; it is for the superman and the superstate. In 
other words, he may allege a scale of values that is virtually identical 
with that in Thrasymachus’ mind, in Book i; and so long as our own 
thinking is the final standard, we are at liberty to go with Plato or 
with Nietzsche. Nothing is decisive. 

The book comes to a close by way of a detour through equally 
inconclusive mental philosophy (iv. 435. D ff.), which even Jowett, 
the editor, calls “a tiresome digression’’ (Introduction, p. 75). 

In discussion of Book iv I quoted, without comment, a remark 
which appeared to have been received by the company as too com- 
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monplace for argument, viz.: “If our citizens are well educated, and 
grow into sensible men, they will easily see their way through all 
these, as well as other matters which I omit, such, for example, as 
marriage, the possession of women, and the procreation of children, 
which will all follow the general principle that friends have all things 
in common” (iv. 424. A). The remark did not seem as axiomatic to 
the company as their assent indicated, and their recall of it presents 
the central theme of Book v. 

That is, in the character of Socrates, Plato is brought up against 
the enigma of the relations of the sexes, of the relations of parents as 
such, and of parents, as citizens, to children; and of the relations of 
the state to each and all of these. 

At intervals for more than two thousand years, the ideas that 
Plato outlines in Book v have furnished subject-matter for ponder- 
ous theological and philosophical argumentation. Since certain peo- 
ple began to call themselves sociologists, many of them have sup- 
posed that they cannot lay a proper foundation for their science un- 
less they go back to Plato, and particularly to his suggestions about 
the relations of the sexes. In denial of all this, I simply vary the 
expression of my whole purpose in giving so much time to The Re- 
public. My main thesis is this: For any supposed direct bearing upon 
sociology, considered as a method and technique of research, The Re- 
public has no significance whatsoever. The sociologist is no more 
bound to square his ideas of procedure with the argument of The 
Republic than he is to reach an understanding with the Ptolemaic 
conception of the universe. Plato’s systematology was utterly for- 
eign to our systematology. He was trying to do what we are trying 
not to do. For the sociologist, Plato’s thinking has the same status 
that any other human phenomenon has, viz., something which may 
be studied in our ways. It is not something which can furnish a 
model for our ways of study. My constant refrain is: The Republic 
is no more sociology than an apple-tree is botany or an elephant 
zoology. 

It betrays an atrophied sense of humor for a sociologist to sup- 
pose that he must try to adjust Plato’s ideas of the relations of the 
sexes to modern standards, not to say modern standards to Plato’s 
ideas. Those ideas were incidents in the development of a civiliza- 
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tion different from ours. If we are studying the comparative evolu- 
tion of societies, Athenian civilization in particular and Hellenic 
civilization in general are of course of inestimable importance as 
concrete cases. What any philosopher, in the course of the evolution 
of any civilization, thought about the past, present, or future of that 
civilization is of interest to us simply for what his mode of thinking is 
worth as a mode of thinking, not because of any authority attribut- 
able to his opinions, unless those opinions rest upon bases which we 
now regard as sufficient. 

As to Plato’s vision of a Utopia of sex relations, as sociologists 
we have no more occasion to concern ourselves with it than with the 
Walhalla of Nordic mythology or the happy hunting-grounds of 
North American Indians. Whether Plato’s sex scheme is a patch 
that fits into his social garment, is his affair, not ours. At all events, 
he was talking from and to a man’s civilization. To a Greek of 
Plato’s time, as to Hebrew worthies from Abraham to David, wom- 
en, whether wives, concubines, slaves, or professional prostitutes, 
were chiefly items of sheer biological convenience. Morals, in our 
sense, played a very minor réle in any consideration of them. We 
could no more expect Plato than King Solomon to write a treatise on 
the social relations of women that would conform to modern views, 
whether popular or scientific. The proposals of Plato, then, in this 
fifth book have no more claim to consideration as having a bearing on 
sociological problems than the institutions of child widowhood and 
the suttee in India, or the institution of celibacy in the Romish 
church. Each is a phenomenon of certain social groups. Neither is 
a term in social science. 

Not then as matters of sociology, but as curiosities of culture 
history, several items in this Book v are worthy of mention, For 
instance, first, Plato spoke, in the person of Socrates, not in the tone 
of his own time, but very much in the spirit of the latest half-century, 
about the latent equality of women with men, and the economy of 
giving them equal educational opportunities. This from the point 
of view that they were by nature equipped with as authentic capa- 
city as men for “guardianship “‘in the sense explained in the second 


book (v. 451. C ff.). 
In the second place, Plato had a very modern attitude toward 
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what he would probably have been delighted to call “eugenics” 
(v. 459. A f.). 

In the third place, Plato appeals in form to the pragmatic test 
of what is good or bad for the state, i.e., whether a device will work 
or not (v. 462. Aff.). For example, he proposes to test social de- 
vices by their relative usefulness in gaining the purposes of the state, 
e.g., in preventing “discord and distraction.” This is a naive ges- 
ture in the direction of experimental science. The context plainly 
shows, however, that Plato’s actual process is not a scientific testing, 
i.e., any sort of experiment to show whether the desired effect can be 
produced in practice; but his process is still quick reference back to 
the stock of ideas in his mind, to discover whether the proposal and 
those ideas are compatible. This is the precise opposite of a positive 
or scientific method. | 

In the fourth place, Plato reaches far ahead of his time in pictur- 
ing the fraternal relation as the basic economy of a state (v. 463. B). 
“Then in our city the language of harmony and concord will be more 
often heard than in any other. As I was describing before, when any- 
one is well or ill, the universal word will be ‘with me it is well’ or ‘it 
is ill’”’ (v. 463. E); ie., as it was expressed four centuries later, “re- 
joice with them that do rejoice and weep with them that weep.” 

In the fifth place, Plato discloses ideas about war which in some 
respects are more humane than the best of our modern codes, and 
far better than the practices of all the nations at times in the Ger- 
man war (v. 469. B ff.). 

In the sixth place, Plato distinctly formulates his knowledge that 
the whole scheme which he has unfolded is literally visionary in more 
than one sense. He says (v. 473. D): 

Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this world have the 
spirit and power of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, 
and those commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion of the other are com- 
pelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest from their evils—no, nor the human 
race, as I believe—and then only will this our state have a possibility of life and 
behold the light of day. 


This passage alone is enough to show that in Plato’s mind The 
Republic was not a political or social platform, but a dramatization 
of the author’s scale of moral values. In his day, pragmatism had 
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not been formulated as a technique of evaluating moral conceptions, 
Plato was not at all abashed by the consideration that his moral 
values were not available for immediate use. To him moral values 
had an absolute, intrinsic worth, whether they could be realized in 
the concrete or not. The Republic was a device for exhibiting some 
of them in the stage setting of a vaguely imagined state. When he 
says in substance, “Of course these things cannot come in reality 
till kings are philosophers and philosophers kings,” it would seem as 
though even the sententious owls who have been treating the discus- 
sion as if it were a constituent convention, with plenary power to put 
its findings into force as a basic law, would discover that they had 
completely misunderstood Plato’s purpose. Thousands of pages have 
been printed on the physics and politics and psychology and ethics 
of Plato’s views about community of property and of women, for 
example.’ The literal fact is that we certainly cannot tell from The 
Republic what Plato, as a practical citizen, would have recommended 
as a working system of property and sex relations. ile was picturing, 
on the one hand, certain unfortunate workings of existing property 
and sex relations, and he was picturing, on the other hand, human 
beings in certain imaginary relations in which those unfortunate 
incidents were not supposed to be present. Therefore he is inter- 
preted as having made the serious proposal that philosophers should 
be made kings, and that having become kings they should function 
as philosophers, in order to realize these ideal relations!?, What Plato 
was really driving at was that men would have to become much 
wiser than they were, before goods of higher orders than their cur- 
rent conditions could be attained. Again I say that the most evident 
phenomenon in the treatment of The Republic throughout the cen- 
turies has been absence of a sense of humor. 

Seventh, and finally, Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates a 
notable analysis which presently takes the form of antithesis between 
knowledge and opinion (v. 476. D ff.). It is a pathetic outreaching 
after the distinction between objectivity and subjectivity. It ends, 
however, with a subjective standard. It is implied, rather than 
affirmed, that knowledge is seeing “‘the absolute and eternal and 


* See Jowett, The Republic, II, 112 ff. 
2 Cf. Jowett op. cit., Il, 133. 
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immutable” (v. 479. E). It is also implied, rather than stated, that 
having the thought, or rather using the word for the category “abso- 
lute’ or “eternal” or “immutable,” is seeing the same. This adver- 
tisement of illusion sufficiently distinguishes the contrast between 
Plato’s criteria of knowledge and our modern conception of objec- 


tivity. 


Remember that I am deliberately not trying to treat The Re- 
public as it might most properly and probably be treated by philos- 
opher, psychologist, culture historian, literary historian, moralist, 
or literary critic; I am trying to show that it is not sociology, and that 
it is an injustice and a misfortune for students to be introduced to 
The Republic as though it were sociology. 

Whatever its failure of attainment, sociology in the United States 
has made a brave struggle to become something different from dia- 
lectical social philosophy. It is trying to be science, in distinction 
from philosophy, or at least as the price it pays for expectancy of 
becoming sometime in one of its aspects a part of a positive philoso- 
phy which is evolving in antithesis with dialectical philosophy. A 
long line of thinkers, from Plato to—let us say—Benjamin Kidd or 
Oswald Spengler, have been more or less confounded, even by some 
sociological teachers, with sociologists. I am urging that sociologists 
ought to be acquainted with this long line of social philosophers, for 
the sake of discovering that they brought the very thought of social 
theory into such disrepute that a species of scholar had to be dif- 
ferentiated in sharp antagonism with the most characteristic of their 
works, and with that part of their method which had vitiated and 
emasculated previous attempts to become social science (history and 
economics in particular). These more positive social sciences, say 
after 1800, had nevertheless failed fully to emancipate themselves 
from dialectical influences, and a still more complete break with 
dialectic was attempted by the sociologists. Having stated this 
thesis repeatedly, and illustrated it at considerable length in con- 
nection with the first five books of The Republic, I shall try to say 
more briefly what needs to be said about the other five books. 

Book vi of The Republic, then, is more involved and elusive than 
either of the previous divisions of the argument. Fortunately for our 
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purpose to be brief, it is also the most remotely related to sociology. 
It is a multiplied variation of the antiphonal themes: the perfect 
“guardian” must be a philosopher (vi. 503. B), and only the perfect 
philosopher is fit to be a “guardian” (vi. 484. B). Development of 
these propositions merges into discussion of the problem, What is 
the good? (vi 505. D; cf. 506. B, 508. E). The conclusion is so attenu- 
ated that it seems to have been too subtle even for Plato’s further 
purposes. Jowett says: 


It is remarkable that although Plato speaks of the idea of good as the first 
principle of truth and being, it is nowhere mentioned in his writings except in 
this passage. Nor did it retain any hold upon his disciples in a later generation; 
it was probably unintelligible to them. Nor does the mention of it in Aristotle 
appear to have any reference to this or any other passage in his extant writings." 


I confess I should be skeptical whether a man was endowed with 
the makings of a good sociologist if he could read The Republic with- 
out finding himself in a fight with himself to resist its fascinations. 
It has exhaustless lure for anyone with imagination, or with intel- 
lectual curiosity. There are many situations in which readings from 
The Republic. would be salutary exercises in mental gymnastics and 
in moral stimulation. My constant contention, however, is that, for 
the sociologist as such, in the development of his own proper pro- 
cedure, neither Te Republic nor any of its successors in relying up- 
on a dialectical method has anything but a negative and precaution- 
ary value. For anyone engaged in trying to get positive knowledge, 
it is a snare and a delusion. I mean by that not necessarily in the 
judgments at which it arrives, but in the processes of arriving at the 
judgments. They are abhorrent to the methodology of science, and 
they tend to disqualify the mind for scientific criticism. 

Book vii reaches the most transcendental level in the scheme of 
The Republic. Its central theme is the nature of true enlightenment, 
and the means of attaining it. The discussion ranges from elemen- 
tary pedagogy—the value of arithmetic, then geometry, then astron- 
omy, etc., in education—to pure speculation about dialectic, which 
is “the science of absolute truth.” 

The exposition starts with what Socrates refers to as an “alle- 
gory,” and it may be noticed in passing that one of the particulars 


* Op. cit., II, 25. 
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in which The Republic is alien to our present conception of sociology 
is that its technique makes almost precisely the same use of analogy 
which was among the futilities of sociology in its beginnings. Ana- 
logical reasoning, with the illusions which are direct consequences of 
it, may be said to constitute one of the main threads of the discus- 
sion. In this case the figure employed is that of men who had been 
chained from childhood in an immovable position in an underground 
den. “Above and behind them a fire is blazing at a distance.’’ They 
can see only vaguely the shadows that it casts. Then some of them 
are liberated and compelled to walk into the light until they return 
to the cave and try to make their new outlook plausible to their 
lifelong associates. 

This is Plato’s way of picturing the relation of a conceivable few 
who become philosophers, or gain complete enlightenment, when 
they mingle with ordinary men. In Socrates’ own words (vii. 517. B): 

The entire allegory you may now append, dear Glaucon, to the previous 
argument; the prison-house is the world of sight, the light of the fire is the sun, 
and you will not misapprehend me if you interpret the journey upwards to be 
the ascent of the soul into the intellectual world, according to my poor belief, 
which at your desire, I have expressed—whether rightly or wrongly God knows. 
But, whether true or false, my opinion is that in the world of knowledge the 
idea of good appears last of all, and is seen only with an effort; and when seen, 
is also inferred to be the universal author of all things beautiful and right, parent 
of light and of the lord of light in this visible world, and the immediate source 
of reason and truth in the intellectual; and that this is the power upon which he 
who would act rationally either in public or private life must have his eye fixed. 


The rest of Book viii is virtually an amplification of this passage. 
When stated in forms of application, which, as we have seen, Plato 
knew to be only conceptual, not practicable, the implications are in 
the direction of Socrates’ further explanation (vii. 519. C, D): 


The business of us who are the founders of the state will be to compel the 
best minds to attain that knowledge which we have already shown to be the 
greatest of all—they must continue to ascend until they arrive at the good; but 
when they have ascended and seen enough, we must not allow them to do as 
they do now I mean that they (now) remain in the upper world; but this 
must not be allowed; they must be made to descend again among the prisoners 
in the den, and partake of their labors and honors, whether they are worth 
having or not. 


Again I reword my entire case for Sociology vs. The Republic. 
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Nothing human is beyond the range of the sociologist’s legiti- 
mate interest. The kind of discourse which fills The Republic is not 
an exception to the principle. The sociologist’s legitimate interests, 
however, fall into two classes, viz., first, those which are immediately 
connected with the technical processes for which he is responsible as 
a specialist; second, those which he shares with all enlightened men 
in their need of organizing knowledge of all sorts into rational con- 
duct of life. In the former connection, the sociologist has only the 
remotest and most attenuated interest in The Republic. Association 
of the two in any closer sense is as preposterous as it would be to 
inject readings from Browning into the calculations of a statistical 
commission. As personalities, statisticians, like other men, may en- 
large their horizon by reading the poets. As technicians, they must 
relentlessly exclude poetry from their procedure. Precisely the same 
is true of the sociologists and the whole literature of dialectic. 

Once more placing the aims of the Platonic and of the sociclogical 
method side by side should help to exhibit the truth of my conten- 
tion. Sociology has become a collection of techniques adapted to the 
purpose of discovering, interpreting, and eventually, we hope, in 
some degree, controlling the different causal factors that operate in 
human group relations. Dialectic, Plato’s ultimate reliance for deri- 
vation of knowledge, is described a little later by Socrates in these 
words (vii. 532. A): 

This is the progress which I (you) call dialectic: When a person starts on 
the discovery of the absolute by the light of reason only, and without any 
assistance of sense, and perseveres until by pure intelligence he arrives at the 
perception of the absolute good, he at last finds himself at the end of the intel- 
lectual world, as in the case of sight at the end of the visible. 


Is it not plain that the relation of sociology to such procedure is 
identical with that of statistics to poetry? 

Now that sociology has arrived at a rather secure consciousness 
of its own vocation, it will be wholesome penance for the sociologists 
to reflect upon the further dictum of Socrates (vii. 534. E): “Dialec- 
tic, then, as you will agree, is the coping-stone of the sciences, and 
is set over them; no other science can be placed higher—the nature 
of knowledge can no farther go.” 

Within the memory of men now living—possibly since the birth 
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of the youngest child—virtually the same proposition has been 
asserted, the word dialectic giving place to the term sociology! It is 
not for nothing that I plead for clarification of fundamental historical 
and methodological ideas at the outset of sociological study. 

Whether students of psychology and pedagogy have more to 
learn professionally than the sociologists have from this seventh 
book of The Republic, or from any other part of it, is not for the 
sociologist to decide. For our purposes all its rationalizing amounts 
simply to a setting up of mental images which have conceivable 
value only as their contrast with reality may serve to stimulate effort 
toward producing men more like the picture. As adventurers in 
gaining knowledge, we may conclude with Glaucon (vi. 540. C), 
“You are a sculptor, Socrates, and have made statues of our gover- 
nors faultless in beauty.”’ As an artistic presentation of types of civic 
excellence contemplated as ideals, The Republic has almost the same 
relative standing in literature which Raphael’s “Transfiguration” 
has among paintings. This does not affect my argument. I am not 
questioning the eminence of The Republic as a work of art. I am 
simply pointing out that it is not a work of science, more particularly 
not of social science, most particularly not of sociology. 

Book viii of The Republic might easily be mistaken for an excur- 
sion into political science. On the surface it is what modern pro- 
fessors have often announced as a course in “comparative constitu- 
tions.” In reality it uses a very inadequate equipment of scenery to 
stage a further pageant of civic virtues and vices, to make the former 
look attractive and desirable, the latter repulsive and contemptible. 
Socrates summarily classifies the Hellenic states as (1) aristocracy, 
(2) oligarchy, (3) democracy, (4) tyranny (viii. 544. C). Assuming 
that these types are as clear and unequivocal as their names, he 
proceeds to dispose of them by scheduling the imperfections which 
are associated in his mind with the name of the type. In other words, 
the name is treated as though it stood for a complete inventory of 
qualities, quite fixed in their character and proportions. We may see 
the fallacy in a conceivable modern parallel. Suppose we give to the 
British government the name “imperialism,” to the American gov- 
ernment the name “republic,”’ to the French government the name 
“democracy,” and to the Russian government the name “sovietism.”’ 
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Then suppose we proceed to give a rating to these four governments, 
not on the basis of adequate investigation into the ways in which 
they actually function, but by striking a balance-sheet between the 
evil and the good which tradition has charged or credited to the type. 
By this method Great Britain, as a typical imperialism, might be 
loaded down with every alleged imperialistic sin from Sennacherib to 
Wilhelm II, with no offsets for any actual merits; while America 
might get the benefit of all the goodness which Plato lodges in the 
conceptual pattern “‘republic,” with no discount for its failures in 
practice. It is not to be supposed that Plato would apply his scheme 
of classification with quite that degree of naiveté in a concrete case, 
but this is the ground-pattern of premise and conclusion which his 
method presents. That pattern of procedure lends itself to the main 
purpose which we have found in The Republic, viz., persuasion that 
certain models of conduct are admirable, others despicable. The 
procedure is utterly out of place in any sort of social science which 
seriously pursues the aim of objectivity. With that perception we 
find ourselves absolved from all apparent obligation to treat Book 
viii as having a claim to the attention of sociologists. 

A mystical mathematical symbolism applied to the birth-rate has 
a place in the argument of Book viii (546. B ff.), as well as a recur- 
rence of the figure of the metals. The former especially presents a 
puzzle for the literary interpreter, but each is negligible for the 
sociologist. 

In Book ix Socrates appears less than ever in the character of a 
positive scientist, and becomes more of a preacher. He is reaching 
the climax of his persuasion that certain types of civic character are 
odious and their opposites exemplary. For this purpose, after a 
short excursus into moral philosophy and psychology, to determine 
“the nature and number of the appetites,’”’ he exploits the abstrac- 
tion “the tyrannical man.” The sterility of the method illustrated 
in Book viii is still more impressive here. It is not observation of 
cases and generalization of facts. It is deduction from concepts, or it 
is raising familiar details to the rank of universals. The same method 
is followed when attention shifts to arrangement of a scale of pains 
and pleasures (ix. 580. B ff.), and the greater and less reality of differ- 
ent orders of pleasure (ix. 583. Bff.). The dialectic arrives at a synthe- 
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sis which projects its zenith of sentiment and its nadir of knowledge 
in the “calculation” that the king lives ‘“‘729 times more pleasantly, 
and the tyrant more painfully by the same interval” (ix. 587. C). The 
indications in the context are that the auditors were correspondingly 
impressed, and it would be a pity to break the spell. On the outside, 
without interrupting the solemnities, we may irreverently whisper to 
ourselves the refrain by which we keep ourselves reminded of reali- 
ties: This dramatization of good and bad is adroit persuasion, but it 
is not science. 

At the end of the book Plato has expressly admonished readers 
that he has not been dealing with things as they ever can be in this 
world, but with conceptions which point toward fulfilment only in a 
higher life. At the end of a crescendo which expresses the moral 
achievements of the truly wise man (ix. 591. B ff.), and in answer to 
Glaucon’s safe qualification, ‘‘You mean that he will be a ruler in 
the city of which we are the founders, and which exists in idea only, 
for I do not believe that there is such a one anywhere on earth?” 
Socrates concludes: “In heaven, there is laid up a pattern of it, me- 
thinks, which he who desires may behold, and beholding may take 


up his abode there. But whether such a one exists, or ever will exist 
in fact, is no matter; for he will live after the manner of that city, 
having nothing to do with any other.” 


From the spiritual outlook reached in Book ix, the opening of 
the tenth and last book once more introduces an anticlimax. It 
drops to the lower level of a denunciation of poetry. Plato, to be 
sure, alleges moral grounds for his desire to banish poetry from the 
state, but his contentions are so debatable in themselves that injec- 
tion of them into a more comprehensive ethical argument impresses 
the reader as frivolous. It is a curious trifle that Plato’s indictment 
of poetry pivots upon the primary count that poetry is imitation, and 
imitation is “ruinous to the understanding”’ (x. 595. B), and there- 
upon immoral. Persons whose minds work that way might pounce 
upon that word “imitation” and triumphantly declare that it de- 
stroys my whole case for the dissociation of The Republic and sociol- 
ogy, because here is a premonition of Tarde’s theory of imitation! 

Not so much judgment as temperament will determine whether 
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the reader will feel that the discourse has returned to its highest 
level when Socrates introduces his beliefs about the immortality of 
the soul (x. 608. C). Whatever may be the intrinsic worth of the 
ensuing argument, it is inconceivable that any competent person 
would contend that it is sociology, or has any connection with soci- 
ology, except in the sense that everything is connected with every- 
thing. 

Nor can the impression of anticlimax be much relieved by Soc- 
rates’ recourse to a mythological tale to support his beliefs about 
immortality (x. 614. B). Incidentally, the defenders of poetry have 
quite as strong a case against Plato as he has against the poets, when 
he uses mythological material for his own purposes. 

Nearly hidden in the story, however, and in the morals that Soc- 
rates draws from it, are two sentences which, it seems to me, might 
well have been inscribed upon the title-page of The Republic. Better 
than any others that I can select, they epitomize the animus and 
the argument of the whole work, and distinguish it from sociology 
in the strict sense, viz. (x. 618. B, C): 

And here, my dear Glaucon, is the supreme peril of our human staie; and there- 
fore the utmost care should be taken. Let each one leave every other kind of knowl- 
edge, and seek and follow one thing only, if peradventure he may be able to learn and 


may find someone who will make him able to learn and discern between good and 
evil, and so to choose always and everywhere the better life as he has opportunity. 


The difference between Plato and the sociologists does not con- 
sist in the contrast between presence and absence of desire for all the 
knowledge within reach of men, and for the best life that mortals 
can achieve. 

The contrast is in the fact that Plato believed dialectic to be the 
pass-key to that knowledge, whereas everyone who undeistands the 
rudiments of the scientific method has discovered that dialectic is 
not, never was, and never can be a pass-key to that knowledge. 

We may picture the scheme of knowledge as it appeared to Plato 
in this crude way: Knowledge is a complete picture. It has been 
chopped up into fragments and scattered through men’s minds. If 
men would use the supreme patience that would be necessary to 
assemble all those bits of knowledge and fit them perfectly to one 
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another, which is the work of dialectic, they would at last find the 
one place appointed to each fragment, and fit each fragment into its 
foreordained place, as in an infinite Chinese puzzle. 

To science, on the contrary, objective reality is an unknown 
number of detachable leaves each of which contains information im- 
portant in itself, but the leaves so far in sight cannot present their 
full meaning till they are read in connection with perhaps an infinite 
number of leaves, some of which have not yet come to light. So far, 
we have been able to spell out what may prove, for all we know, to be 
only a few of the easiest words and sentences of the leaves that we 
have discovered. The processes of deciphering these leaves are not 
processes of turning our minds inward upon themselves. They are 
processes of focusing our minds upon the physical things and the 
human behaviors outside our minds, that is, upon the characters in 
which the leaves are written, and progressively storing our minds 
with transcripts of this reality. With each addition to this record, 
the partialness of this store becomes more evident. 

On the other hand, as I said early in these notes, the scientific 
method at every step has a use for a dialectic of its own, which, like 
accounting in a business, is not a creator of reality, but a way of 
reporting discovery. 

I have nothing but applause for Plato in his work of teaching men 
how to use the knowledge which they had. I have no patience with 
begoggled leaders of the blind who see no difference between Plato’s 
pedagogy and special pleading, on the one hand, and scientific meth- 
odology on the other. Indeed, it is a safe reading of all the leaves of 
reality which men have thus far deciphered to conclude that Plato 
was right, not in the details of his mental picture, but in his judgment 
of the most durable human attitude, when he spoke through Soc- 
rates these closing words of the symposium (x. 621. C): 


And thus, Glaucon, the tale has been saved, and has not perished, and will 
save us if we are obedient to the word spoken; and we shall pass safely over the 
river of Forgetfulness, and our soul will not be defiled. Wherefore my counsel 
is, that we hold fast ever to the heavenly way, and follow after justice and virtue 
always, considering that the soul is immortal and able to endure every sort of 
good and every sort of evil. Thus shall we live dear to one another and to the 
gods, both while remaining here and when, like conquerors in the games, who 
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go round to gather gifts, we receive our reward. And it shall be well with us 
both in this life and in the pilgrimage of a thousand years which we have been 
describing. 

By some uncanny law of contrast, which may be in alliance with 
some deeper law of likeness, I am reminded of that laboriously 
satirical and cynical book which Erasmus wrote in 1509, The Praise 
of Folly. There can be no doubt that in a general way this path- 
breaker for the later humanism was actuated by the same purpose 
with Plato, viz., to convince men of the foolishness of folly. With 
this association in mind, I can think of no more revealing substitute 
for the title, The Republic, than the legend The Praise of Wisdom. 
The suggestion is the more appropriate when we remember that, in 
the Socratic and the Platonic philosophies, wisdom and virtue were 
so closely related as to be practically identical. 

Ever since the phrase “‘social science” came into use, people who 
called it social science to dope their minds into dreams of how nice 
it would be if two and two made six; or what a pleasant time might 
be had by all if there were no human nature in human nature; or 
what delightful things might happen if everybody always saw every- 
thing through the dreamers’ eyes, and weighed everything in the 
dreamers’ scales,—not only many people of this type, but others 
much wiser have derived no end of aid and comfort from incontinent 
misinterpretation of The Republic. With details changed, the same 
malfeasance has been comfortable in treatment of a long line of 
dialecticians, not ending with the philosophers of history. 


This survey has been for the sake of lifting up one voice against a 
stupidity and an abuse which have embarrassed the efforts of all the 
social sciences to become effectively objective. In a word, there are 
various angles from which The Republic is both interesting and in- 
structive. Considered as sociology it is neither. 

The gist of the whole matter is this: Sociologists as such should 
study moral philosophers, philosophers of history, and all others 
whose method is chiefly dialectical, not as models, but as problems. 
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HAVE SUBHUMAN ANIMALS CULTURE? 


HORNELL HART AND ADELE PANTZER 
Bryn Mawr College 


ABSTRACT 


Although the continuity of animal life from the lowest up through homo sapiens 
is almost universally accepted among scientists, there is still a widespread tendency 
to make a sharp distinction between man and lower animals in capacity for culture. 
Culture consists in behavior patterns transmitted by imitation or tuition. Domesti- 
cated animals acquire culture complexes from human beings. Animals acquire behavior 
complexes by the imitation of one another. Instances of instruction of the young by 
animal parents are authoritatively reported. Songs invented by certain birds and then 
acquired by other birds through association are conclusive evidence of the rudiments 
of culture, in the strictest sense of the word. In culture, as well as in other respects, 
there is no sharp break between man and the lower animals. 


Both affirmative and negative answers to the question which 
forms the title of this article have been given prominence recently. 
Case states the negative opinion emphatically: 

The social sciences begin where biological sciences end, and that is at the 
level where culture appears. Culture itself is, in the generally accepted definition 
by the veteran anthropologist, E. B. Tylor, “that complex whole which in- 
cludes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member of society.” It is a phenomenon ex- 
clusively human and social. That is to say, culture is not the possession, so far 
as yet shown, of animals, and on the other hand, no Auman group was ever found 
lacking a culture of relatively high complexity. In this respect a tremendous 
gulf separates man and the lower forms of life, the anthropoid apes and social 
insects not excepted. 


Similarly Kroeber? asserts that the distinction between animal 
and man which counts is not that of the physical and mental, which 
is one of relative degree, but that of the superorganic and social 
which is one of kind. On this basis he concludes that in civilization 
man has something that no animal has. 

* Clarence Marsh Case, Outlines of Introductory Sociology, p. xxix. New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1924. 

*A. L. Kroeber, “The Superorganic,” American Anthropologist, N.S. 19 (1917), 


pp. 163-213. 
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While H. G. Wells is hardly a specialist in anthropology, his dis- 
agreement with the foregoing opinions is so pronounced as to be 
worth quoting: 

But ordinary mammals have added to pure instinct tradition, a tradition 
of experience imparted by the imitated example of the mother, and in the case 


of such mentally developed animals as dogs, cats, or apes, by a sort of mute 
precept also. For example, the mother cat chastises her young for misbehavior. 


So do apes and baboons.’ 

Recent psychology is prone to eliminate the gap between human 
and subhuman behavior by interpreting the former in terms of the 
latter. Thus Thorndike says: “These simple, semi-mechanical phe- 
nomena ... . which animal learning discloses, are the fundamen- 
tals of human learning also . . . . are the main and perhaps the 
only facts needed to explain it.’” 

As comparative sciences have increasingly shown similarities 
between genus homo and other animals—in skeletal structure, in 
embryological development, in the central nervous system and even 
in fundamental psychological characteristics—there has been an 
increasing tendency to regard the differences between man and his 
subhuman kindred as being of degree rather than of kind. In the 
animal sequence from lowest to highest, as in other phenomena, 
variations have come to be thought of by many as approximating a 
continuous series rather than as comprising “tremendous gulfs.” 
The question may well be raised, therefore, whether the possession 
of culture by man negates this conception of continuity. 

The culture of animals, if they have any, is of course not on a 
level with that of human beings. It is much inferior in universality, 
in complexity, and in rapidity of accumulation. Yet if any sub- 
human animals have culture in even a rudimentary way, it is clear 
that such sweeping denials as those quoted above are misleading 
and confusing. Kroeber,’ in disclaiming anything superorganic in 
animal speech, discreetly says: “If this summary is not absolutely 
exact, it departs from the truth only infinitesimally.” It is that 
“infinitesimal” part that we wish to investigate. 

* H. G. Wells, Outline of History, p. 175. New York: Macmillan, 1921. 


* Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, pp. 136-37. New York: Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, 1915. 
3A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 107. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1923. 
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A definition of culture is, of course, an essential prerequisite to 
this discussion. Tylor’s definition, quoted above by Case, prejudges 
the issue by assuming that all culture is human. Wissler suggests a 
more satisfactory definition when he says that culture “is not innate 
but acquired by the individual by imitative or educative processes.’”* 
Culture includes all behavior patterns socially acquired and socially 
transmitted. Behavior patterns in general might be classified into 
three groups: (1) instinctive, (2) sub-socially habitual, and (3) 
cultural. The instinctive group includes those behavior patterns 
which, without the aid of trial and error, imitation or tuition, de- 
velop full-fledged if a suitable environment is provided. The sub- 
socially habitual group includes action patterns which, while de- 
pending upon innate capacities, are conditioned in their form by the 
varying nature of the physical environment and by learning through 
trial and error. For example, an animal might form the habit of 
going to a salt-lick in a certain locality, or of spending the night in a 
certain cave, or might by practice acquire skill in the capture of 
prey. As differentiated from instinct and sub-social habit, culture 
includes all behavior patterns acquired through social contacts, i.e., 
by imitation or tuition. 

Parenthetically it should be pointed out that it is not perti- 
nent to this discussion to determine whether imitation is or is not 
instinctive. Imitation is a recognized channel through which human 
culture has developed; even though the means of transmission may 
be instinctive, the thing transmitted by imitation is culture. 

Under the proposed definitions two borderland types of behavior 
must be recognized, and two subdivisions of cultural behavior itself. 
The first borderland type consists in behavior conditioned by modi- 
fications which other animals have made in the physical environ- 
ment. For instance, paths made through a forest by one animal 
tend to be used by other animals. The path may be thought of as a 
rudimentary artifact, and as conditioning a social-behavior pat- 
tern, even though neither imitation nor tuition enter in. The sec- 
ond borderland type consists in socially conditioned behavior where 
temporary imitation is involved, but where it cannot be said that a 


t Clark Wissler, “The Relation of Culture to Environment from the Standpoint of 
Invention,” Popular Science Monthly, LXXXIII (1913), 164. 
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permanent behavior pattern is transmitted. The flying of wild 
geese in formation, and herd phenomena in general typify this sort 
of social but non-cultural behavior. 

Culture itself, under the definition adopted above, includes first, 
the permanent habits acquired by the individual through imitation 
or tuition, regardless of whether or not they represent an accumu- 
lated tradition, and second, behavior patterns which accumulate, i.e., 
which are transmitted to an individual from another who has him- 
self acquired them through imitation or tuition. 

The definition does not stipulate that the behavior pattern need 
have originated in the species which acquires it. The domestica- 
tion of animals consists in transmitting to them certain culture 
complexes. The fire-engine horse, in his response to the ringing of 
the alarm, in his habitual adjustments to the harness and to the rest 
of the apparatus, in his participation in the excitement of the fire 
run—in his whole adaptation to the situation—displays his adop- 
tion of a culture complex. When, moreover, a new horse in being 
broken in is placed between two old horses, the animals themselves 
are participating in the transmission of the culture. 

The trained monkey, who acquires human behavior patterns, is 
a striking example in this field. The parrot acquires culture ele- 
ments from human beings when he imitates their speech. 

But subhuman animals acquire culture not only from human 
beings but also from each other. Liebe* describes lessons in flying 
given by male and female falcons. First the parents fly dexterously 
about in front of their little ones, who sit perched on a bough. Then 
the old birds push the young off the bough and the pupils are forced 
into flying. If the incident is truly given, without distortion due to 
prejudice of the observer, and if one agrees with Liebe’s interpreta- 
tion, this episode involves clearly the transmission of culture. 

Groos? says that “birds can no more fly of themselves than 
babies can walk.’’ He supports this statement by the experimental 
observations of Stiebelang and Miiller. Twenty-four days elapsed 
before the canaries could fly, eat, and bathe alone. In the meantime 
the birds were urged on by their parents, who held food before them 


* Karl Groos, The Play of Animals, p. 105. London: Chapman and Hall, 1898. 


2 Ibid., pp. 103-7. 
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and uttered encouraging calls. More arresting is the knowledge that 
the chick in company with its parent takes only from five to eight 
hours to learn to walk; if separated from the hen it takes from eight 
to sixteen hours. Though it is instinctive for a duck to swim, yet a 
duck hatched and reared by a hen needs a longer time to become 
used to water, presumably because the hen does no swimming for 
the duckling to imitate. 

Watson’ relates several valuable incidents. A female monkey 
had an opportunity to learn some specific thing without tuition and 
failed. The male learned by his own efforts, and then performed in 
front of the female. She at once repeated the act as he had done it. 
“There is some slight evidence that one of them learned something 
from the tuition of the other.” That slight evidence is important 
in its bearing on the animal’s faculty to transmit culture. “Cole 
states that raccoons can be made to learn an act by tuition after hav- 
ing failed to learn it without tuition.” From the fact that a cat 
refused to turn a button which would release her, until another cat 
turned it several times in front of her, “Berry states that the Manx 
cat is very much influenced by the behavior of its associates.” As 
quoted by Watson,” “Lashley finds that when an Amazon parrot 
which does not talk is confined with a bird which does, the un- 
trained animal begins to repeat at first very indistinctly the words 
of the trained parrot.” 

Craig asserts that among pigeons the parent birds unconsciously 
educate their young in some very important matters. Furthermore, 
“if two inexperienced birds are allowed to mate they are slow in com- 
ing to the point of mating;” but if an inexperienced bird is paired 
with an experienced one the latter takes the lead and the former 
learns quickly. 

R. L. Garner‘ lived for a time in the Fernan Vuz Country for the 
purpose of studying the behavior of chimpanzees. In order to win 
their confidence, he forbade anyone to molest any of the denizens 


* J. B. Watson, Behavior An Introduction to Comparative Psychology, pp. 287 ff. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., ror4. 

Tbid., p. 295. 

3 Walter Craig, “Voices of Pigeons as a Means of Social Control,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XIV (1908-9), 86-100. 

4R.L. Garner, “Contemporary Ancestors of Ours,” The Independent, CI (1920), 60. 
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of the jungle, except beasts of prey, while they were on his cane 
patch. The animals frequently came in parties to the patch. One 
day a servant disobeyed Mr. Garner’s orders, and chased away a few 
chimpanzees. For the fourteen remaining months of Mr. Garner’s 
stay in the jungle, not a single chimpanzee appeared near the house 
again. Since only a few of the numerous chimpanzees who had for- 
merly visited the place had experienced the harsh treatment, it 
seems clear, according to Garner’s interpretation, that the new be- 
havior pattern of avoidance had been transmitted from one group 
of animals to the others. 

Although the instances thus far cited demonstrate the acquire- 
ment rather than the accumulation of culture by animals, they sug- 
gest the possibility of the latter. No modern psychologist would 
deny that animals learn new habits by the trial-and-error method. 
If it be admitted that animals imitate the behavior of their fellows 
it becomes not only possible but probable that the acquired patterns 
of one animal should become transmitted habits among his fellows 
and thus constitute culture in the fullest sense. 

Evidence strongly suggestive of this hypothesis is given by 
Conradi‘ on the basis of his experiments with English sparrows. 
He says that imitation is an important factor in the song of each 
species of bird; he even raises the question of whether a bird’s song 
may not be wholly a matter of imitation. He illustrates this by 
quoting Mr. W. E. D. Scott: “Two birds isolated from their own 
kind and from all birds, but with a strong inherited tendency to 
sing, originated a novel method of song, and four birds, isolated from 
wild representatives of their own kind and associated with these two 
who had invented the new song, learned it from them and never sang 
in any other way.” Here clearly is a basic invention initiating a tra- 
dition definitely parallel with human culture complexes. 

In Conradi’s experiments two young sparrows in nine months 
imitated some of the song of the canary, and adopted the canary’s 
call note; when put back with sparrows the two rapidly took up 
sparrow notes again; but with renewed instruction, when once mor- 
with the canaries, they regained all the canary notes they had lost. 


* Edward Conradi, “Song and Call Notes of English Sparrows When Reared by 
Canaries,” American Journal of Psychology, XVI (1905), 190-98. 
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Who knows whether young beavers, if reared in isolation from 
older generations, would instinctively have the skill to build beaver 
dams? Who knows, indeed, whether a considerable part of the be- 
havior of all higher mammals may not consist of accumulated tra- 
ditions? In the absence of long and careful experiments it is very 
rash to make sweeping denials. Certainly such evidence as is avail- 
able suggests the possibility that the field of animal sociology would — 
afford rich materials if it were to be explored with any thoroughness. 

While it is unquestionable that animals have no culture com- 
parable in complexity, richness, or intellectual attainment with the 
culture of man, still in view of the above instances in which animals 
have acquired by imitation or tuition not merely human culture 
through domestication, but also types of behavior from each other, 
and have even shown some evidence of socially accumulative behav- 
ior complexes, it cannot be denied that they possess at least the 
rudiments of culture. With respect to culture, as well as with respect 
to physiological structure and to innate psychological faculties, 
there is no sharp break between man and the lower animals. 


AN APOLOGY 


The paper entitled Boundary Lines of Social Phenomena, by Professor John 
M. Gillette, in the March, 1925, number of the American Journal of Sociology, 
was printed from an earlier draft, not from the revised version which the author 
submitted as a substitute. The paper as it appears fails to do justice to the 
author’s latest thought. The responsibility for the error is wholly my own, 
and I offer my sincere regrets and apology not only to Professor Gillette but 


to the readers of this Journal. 
ALBION W. SMALL 
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PRE-LITERATE PEOPLES: PROPOSING A NEW TERM 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


Conservatism in terminology is always desirable. An indis- 
criminate coinage of new words is not to be undertaken lightly, for 
this involves a waste of time and effort, impairing the continuity of 
scientific writing. Science has been called funded knowledge, and 
if each one gives free rein to his desire to use new words, it is diffi- 
cult to add to the edifice of our predecessors, or to insure that those 
who follow us will profit by what we have done. In the matter of a 
term for designating those peoples who are the subject-matter for 
ethnological research, there is, however, an apparent need for a 
better term than those now current. 

For some time the writer has been using in lectures and class 
discussions the term “‘pre-literate’’ to designate the peoples of the 
sociélés inferieurs, as Lévy-Bruhl calls them. This article is written 
to suggest the term to scholars at work in the fields of ethnology, 
sociology, and psychology as a more objective word than any of 
those now current. The term is obviously suggested by Lévy-Bruhl’s 
word “‘pre-logical,’’ and it seems even more defensible than that 
very questionable word. The need for a new terminology is appar- 
ent upon a very cursory consideration of the writings in this field. 
Goldenweiser has recently broken away from any attempt to make 
a distinction and entitles his book Early Civilizations, treating as 
civilized the Eskimos, Australians, Central Africans, and Iroquois. 
This use of the word “‘civilization’”’ has been criticized as an unwar- 
rantable extension, robbing the word “civilized’’ of any content, for 
indeed if all peoples were civilized, we shall need a new word to 
indicate the great difference in culture that separates us of the mod- 
ern tradition from the societies found in Melanesia, Central Africa, 
and Greenland. 

The history of terminology in this field is long, but need not be 
recounted in detail. It would include, among others, the words 
“pagan,”’ “heathen,” “barbarian,” “savage,” “primitive,” “lower 
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races,” nature peoples,” and several others. The etymology of these 
words reveals them te have been objective in origin, though they 
have acquired a content which ethnocentrism has turned into de- 
preciation. We know that the pagan was originally merely a villager; 
that the heathen was at first merely a plainsman, and that the sav- 
age was originally only a forest-dweller. These words have, however, 
all acquired a meaning which has led to their gradual abandon- 
ment as scientific terms. How recent this development is, will ap- 
pear from recalling the title of one of Dewey’s epoch-making papers 
which he called the “Interpretation of the Savage Mind.” 

The most widely used word now is “primitive,” by which men 
from Herbert Spencer to Boaz, including some of our most valuable 
literature, designate those peoples and cultures which I propose to 
speak of as “pre-literate.”” The most recent book in this field, that 
of Lévy-Bruhl, which appeared in English in 1923, is called Primi- 
tive Mentality. 

The objections to the term “primitive” are several. It is am- 
biguous. There was a primitive man, and concerning him much has 
been written. The myths all describe him, and Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, and many more have set down in detail the picture of 
him which they conceived. The primitive man of Hobbes was the 
hypothetical, primordial being who was presupposed in a political 
theory. Rousseau described another one, quite opposite in char- 
acter, but imaginary. Herbert Spencer in accordance with the pre- 
conception, which we no longer entertain, identified contemporane- 
ous peoples of pre-literate cultures with primitive man, and since 
Spencer the word has been widely used to denote the Bantus, the 
Polynesians, the Negritos, and all those peoples outside the cultural 
influences of Europe and Asia. 

It needs no argument to show that primitive man so designated 
is not really primitive. Their culture is very old, their languages are 
complex and highly developed, and their inheritance goes back very 
far. They are often referred to now as “so-called primitive peoples.”’ 

“Pre-literate” seems a far better word. It is neutral, connoting 
no reflection of inferiority, and is, therefore, objective and descrip- 
tive. Moreover, it may well be that the introduction of a written 
symbolic language is the chief differentiation between the culture 
of city-dwellers and those who belong to the “lower societies.” 
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But whether this be true or not, it is evident that none of the peoples 
we include in the term “‘savage”’ or “primitive’’ possess a developed, 
written language. This is not because they cannot learn to read and 
write. Missionaries and teachers have proved that letters are not 
impossible to them. They have simply not had the opportunity to 
learn. They are not literate, nor illiterate. They are pre-literate. 

Pre-literate man is, then, one in whose culture there is no writ- 
ten literature. And it is obvious that such a person is in a very 
different situation, culturally, from an illiterate person, by whom we 
mean a man who cannot read what other members of his society 
have written and can read. 

It would be interesting to attempt to set forth the changes in a 
culture which the introduction of writing brings about. For writing 
means record, and the records of a vanished generation make possi- 
ble a continuity of culture otherwise impossible. Literate people 
have a history; pre-literate peoples have only oral tradition. And 
the difference is analogous to the possession by a person of memory. 
To lose one’s memory is to lose one’s personality. And something 
analogous takes place when the records of the past give us an atti- 
tude toward our ancestors otherwise impossible. Moreover, written 
instruments transcend not only time but space, and make possible 
the integration of societies into larger units, thus adding a new di- 
mension to life. It is no accident that civilization is derived from 
the word “‘city,”’ for pre-literates do not really have cities. At the 
most they have large villages. 

Literature begins with Egypt, and in spite of many differences 
between the civilizations of China, India, Greece, Rome, Babylon, 
and medieval Europe, one is constantly being impressed with the 
fact that all of these civilizations have many points in common which 
differentiate them clearly from that large outer group whom we 
speak of as pre-literate. 

Modern man may be differentiated by several cultural elements, 
but science in the sense of controlling nature is perhaps the most out- 
standing one. For this we go back very far to get the germs, but the 
full expression is a matter of only a few generations. Mathematics, 
objective science, and humanism differentiate us from the ancients. 
A written language differentiates both us and the ancients from 
those who have not yet learned to write—the pre-literates. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Social science research fellowships.—The Social Science Research 
Council at its annual meeting in Chicago on April 4 announced the 
appointment of the following fifteen scholars as research fellows of the 
Council for the year 1925-26, selected from a total of 108 applicants: 

Luther Lee Bernard, Ph.D., professor of sociology, University of 
Minnesota. Problem: A study of the development of the social sciences 
in Argentina with special reference to the economic, political, and other 
cultural circumstances under which they were developed. Place of Study: 
Argentina. 

Charles Warren Everett, M.A., instructor in department of English 
and comparative literature, Columbia University. Problem: Life of Jeremy 
Bentham and the editing of his unpublished manuscripts. Place of study: 
London. 

Harold F. Gosnell, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Science, University 
of Chicago. Problem: Factors determining the extent of popular partici- 
pation in elections in typical European states. Place of study: Washington, 
D.C., England, France, Germany, Belgium. 

Marcus Lee Hansen, Ph.D., assistant professor of history, Smith 
College. Problem: A basic study of the origins of the foreign elements in 
the settlement of the upper Mississippi Valley. Place of study: Washing- 
ton, Dublin, London, Geneva, Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen. 

Joseph Pratt Harris, Ph.D., instructor in political science, University 
of Wisconsin. Problem: Workings of election registration systems in 
the United States. Place of study: Headquarters at Chicago, field work 
throughout the country. 

William Jaffee, Docteur en Droit, tutor in French and economics, 
College of the City of New York. Problem: The industrial revolution in 
France. Place of study: France. 

Edgar W. Knight, Ph.D., professor of Education, University of H, 
North Carolina. Problem: A study of the folk high schools in Scandi- bs 
navian countries, especially Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. Place of 
study: Europe. 

Simon S. Kuznets, M.A. (candidate for Ph.D., June, 1925, Colum- 
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bia), fellow in economics, Columbia University. Problem: Secular trends 
in economic theory, their interrelations and their bearing upon cyclical 
fluctuations. Place of study: New York City. 

Rose S. Malmud, M.A., graduate student, Columbia University. 
Problem: The psychology of literary ability. Place of study: Columbia 
University, New York. 

Thomas P. Martin, Ph.D., associate professor of American history, 
University of Texas. Problem: A study of Anglo-American relations as 
influenced by economic, political, and social forces playing within and 
between the two peoples. Place of study: England. 

Hutzel Metzger, M.S. (candidate for Ph.D., June, 1925, University 
of Minnesota), part-time research assistant, University of Minnesota. 
Problem: An analysis of the price of certain farm products, with a view to 
deriving information that will promote the better adjustment of agricul- 
tural production. Place of study: Minnesota. 

Ernest R. Mowrer, Ph.D., assistant professor of sociology, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Problem: Family disorganization as a socially 
inherited behavior pattern. Place of study: Chicago. 

Mrs. Mildred Dennett Mudgett, Ph.D., assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Minnesota. Problem: Legislation affecting the pre- 
school child in certain European countries. Place of study: England, 
France, Italy, and Scandinavian countries. 

Sterling Denhard Spero, Ph.D., fellow, New School for Social Re- 
search. Problem: The position of the negro in industry. Place of study: 
Headquarters at New York. Field investigations. 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Ph.D., research assistant, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Problem: The economic factor in crime. Place of 
study: New York State. 

The fellows will travel and study in the following countries: Argen- 
tina, England, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries of Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. 

These are the first awards of the Social Science Research Council. 
Plans have been made to offer research fellowships annually for the fol- 
lowing four years. 

The following are the officers of the Council: president, Dr. Charles 
E. Merriam, University of Chicago; vice-president, Dr. John R. Com- 
mons, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Dr. Horace Secrist, North- 
western University; treasurer, Dean E. E. Day, University of Michigan. 
The Council consists of twenty-one delegates elected three from each of 
the following national scientific societies: The American Economic 
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Association, The American Political Science Association, The American 
Statistical Association, The American Sociological Society, The Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, The American Historical Association, 
and The American Psychological Association. 

The Committee on Research Fellowships of the Council consists 
of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman, professor of economics, Columbia 
University; Dr. Charles E. Merriam, professor of political science, 
University of Chicago; and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, secretary, professor 
of sociology, University of Minnesota. 

The Survey of Race Relations.—The Findings Conference of the Survey 
of Race Relations, a Canadian-American study of the Oriental on the 
Pacific Coast under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, was held at Stanford University, March 21-26, 1925. 

The findings, mainly the composite expression of the research staff 
present at that time, have been based also upon the simultaneous advice 
of a selected group of outside persons. The research staff was represented 
by Dr. Robert E. Park and Miss Winifred Raushenbush (University of 
Chicago), Dr. Louis Bloch (California State Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
Professor S. J. Holmes (University of California), Professor R. D. McKen- 
zie (University of Washington), Professor P. A. Parsons (Portland School 
of Social Work), Professor Kenneth Saunders (Pacific School of Religion), 
and Professor Eliot G. Mears (Stanford University). Other assisting 
persons connected with the Survey in attendance were Mr. J. Merle Davis 
(administrative director of the Survey until December, 1924); Professor 
E. O. Sisson (Reed College), of the Executive Committee; Professor R. C. 
Root (College of the Pacific); Mr. George Gleason, of the Los Angeles 
Y.M.C.A. (Secretary of the Survey’s former Los Angeles office), and Mr. 
Galen M. Fisher (Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York). 
Other helpful persons who were present to criticize the draft of the tenta- 
tive findings were President N. F. Coleman (Reed College), Dean W. F. 
Bade (Pacific School of Religion), Professor W. G. Beach (Stanford 
University), Professor George S. Sumner (Pomona College), Professor 
C. E. Rugh (University of California), Mr. C. N. Reynolds (University of 
Oregon Medical School), Mr. H. M. Sinclair (University of British Colum- 
bia), Miss Ethel Richardson (Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles), Professor W. W. McLaren (Institute of Politics, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts), and Mr. Bruno Lasker (The Inquiry, New York). 

At the opening meeting on March 25, the tentative findings were read, 
section by section, by Professor Mears, chairman of the Committee on 
Co-ordinated Research, with interspersed discussion in charge of Professor 
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Park, director of research. There were in attendance about one hundred 
and fifty persons, including several college presidents and leaders in social, 
religious, educational, and business activities on the Pacific Coast. 

One of the unique achievements of the Survey is the fact that profes- 
sors in the various colleges on the coast, all the way from British Columbia 
to southern California, have been enlisted so extensively in carrying on 
various aspects of the investigation. These teachers have been delighted 
to discover, in the field of race relations, an incomparable laboratory 
which serves both as a training ground for their advanced students and 
as a field of public service. 

It is the firm conviction of the Committee and of the investigators 
that only a beginning has been made; but if, as is hoped, the foundations 
have been well and truly laid and the Survey is continued as it ought to 
be for an indefinite period, there is every reason to expect it to yield both 
scientific and practical results of far-reaching significance. 

The pamphlet containing the tentative findings of the Survey may 
be obtained from the Survey of Race Relations, Headquarters at Stanford 
University, California. 


The National Council for Social Studies—The fifth annual meeting 
of the National Council for Social Studies was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 21-22, 1925, during the annnual convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association. Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood was the delegate of the American Sociological 
Society to the meeting. The meeting was a very important one and was 
addressed by a number of speakers, including Professor Tryon, of the 
University of Chicago; Superintendent Wood, of California; and Professor 
Hutson, of the University of Pittsburgh. At the business meeting the 
following statement of standards for the teaching of social studies in high 
schools was unanimously adopted: 

1. The social studies, including history, economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment, if offered, shall be organized in one department, unless the school is so 
large that separate departments are required for one or more of these studies. 

2. The minimum preparation in subject matter of any teacher of history, 
economics, sociology, or government shall be 30 per cent of the total require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s degree in the four subjects of history, economics, 
sociology, and government; of which at least 15 per cent of the total require- 
ments shall be in the selected major study, and the other 15 per cent in the other 
three, with a minimum of 5 per cent in history." 

* Translated into credit hours, this standard means that if 120 hours are required 
for the Bachelor’s degree, a minimum of 36 credit hours in the social studies shall be 


required; of these, 18 hours must be in the selected major, and 18 hours in the other three 
social studies, with a minimum of 6 credit hours in history. 
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3. The minimum preparation in education of any teacher of history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, or government shall be ro per cent of the total requirements 
for the Bachelor’s degree in educational subjects; and these subjects shall include 
general and special high-school method, and practice teaching." 


In addition to adopting the above resolution, a number of important 
committees were authorized and appointed: 

1. A committee to collect and organize information with regard to 
surveys and other similar facts bearing on the status and tendencies of 
the social studies in cities, states, and foreign countries. 

2. A committee on state legislation and city ordinances dealing with 
the social studies. 

3. A committee of formulation of standards. 

4. A committee on membership and affiliation with sectional, state, 
and local organizations of teachers of social studies. 

Arrangements were entered into with the Historical Outlook making, 
that periodical the organ of the National Council and providing that 
members of the National Council may receive the Outlook and member- 
ship for a total of $2.25 yearly. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
H. C. Hill, University of Chicago. Vice-President, Hessie L. Pierce, 
University of Iowa. Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, 
New York City. Corresponding secretary, Mary V. Carney, Central High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


London Sociology Club.—Recently there has been organized in Lon- 
don a Sociology Club composed of about fifty members, chiefly sociolo- 
gists and historians, including in their number L. T. Hobhouse and Gra- 
ham Wallas. The secretary is Dr. Morris Ginsberg, of the London School 
of Economics, where the monthly meetings of the Club are held. This 
new organization is to be distinguished from the long-established London 
Sociological Society, although many members of the Club are also mem- 
bers of the Society. 


Institut International de Sociologie—M. René Worms, secretary of 
the International Institute of Sociology, announces in the Revue Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie the election as associates of Roscoe Pound, Harvard 
University; Jane Addams, president of the International League of Wo- 
men for Peace and Democracy; and Pitirim Sorokin, formerly of the 
University of Petrograd and now professor of sociology in the University 
of Minnesota. 


* Translated into credit hours, this standard means that if 120 hours are required 
for the Bachelor’s degree, 12 hours of education shall be required. 
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American Sociological Society—The Society has recently lost by 
death two of its distinguished members, Robert A. Woods and Norman 
Bridge. Mr. Woods was one of the early members of the Society. While 
in many articles and in several books he has made an attractive presenta- 
tion of the social philosophy of the settlement movement, his most valu- 
able contribution to sociology is probably his two studies The City Wilder- 
ness and Americans in Process. Dr. Bridge was best known for his con- 
tribution to medical research and for his writings; his membership in the 
Society for many years is an indication of his breadth of interest. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—The publication of a volume on Child 
Marriages by Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall is announced. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of the University 
of North Carolina, is teaching courses on ‘Community Organization and 
Immigration” in the Graduate School of Social Service Administration 
during the spring quarter. He will offer courses also in the summer 
quarter. 


University of Denver.—Permission has been granted to the Ministry 
of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to make an Arabic translation of Society and 
Its Problems; an Introduction to the Principles of Sociology, by G. S. Dow. 


New York University—The Macmillan Company announce the publi- 
cation of a revised edition of Immigration by Professor Henry P. Fairchild. 


University of Missouri.—D. Appleton and Company announce the 
publication in July of a new elementary text in sociological theory by 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, entitled 
The Psychology of Human Society: An Introduction to Sociological Theory. 
This is an entirely new book, designed to supersede Professor Ellwood’s 
previous texts, and will be a final statement of his sociological point of 
view. The contents of the book and to some extent its point of view are 
indicated by the following titles of its chapters: “The Study of Group 
Life,” “Group Life and Organic Evolution,” “Group Life and Mental 
Evolution,” “Primary Group Life—The Forms of Association,” ‘“The 
Unity of the Group and Group Action,” “The Continuity of the Group 
and Its Culture,” “Changes within the Group: Normal,” ‘Changes 
within the Group: Abnormal,” “Instinct and Group Life,” “Intelligence 
and Group Life,” “Imitation and Group Life,” “Feeling and Group Life,” 
“Social Order,” “Social Progress,” ‘The Nature of Human Society,” 
“Humanity as the Ultimate Group.” 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Ernst T. Krueger, Vander- 
bilt University, will offer courses in sociology in the summer school. 
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Social Psychology. By FLoyp HENRY ALLPORT. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xiv+454. $2.50. 

The wide circle of readers of the admirable Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, of which Dr. Allport is one of the editors, will welcome 
this volume in which he attempts to set forth a system of psychology from 
the standpoint of the now popular school of behaviorism. Behaviorism is 
not, however, presented as a method of research, which is the cardinal 
insistence of Dr. J. B. Watson, who coined the word, but rather and 
merely as “another way of conceiving the facts.” 

Behaviorism is essentially an effort to study human life objectively. 
It began in America in the study of animal behavior, on which it has 
leaned heavily ever since. The method has been applied by Watson to the 
study of infants, with some interesting and valuable results. The time 
will undoubtedly come when the method will be rigorously followed in 
studying personality, but a careful re-reading of this volume forces the 
statement that Dr. Allport has here done no such thing. The reader is 
prepared for this lack of consistency in the Preface by the note of admir- 
ation for the Freudian psychology, which, as every reader of Watson 
knows, is the béte noir of every behaviorist. Behaviorism has in general 
three lines of approach: physiology, chiefly neurology; study of animals; 
and the study of infants. It leaves out of account any discussion of con- 
sciousness, meaning, or imagination, and indeed began as a reaction to the 
method of introspection. 

Dr. Allport here follows the original pattern in presenting the usual 
inadequate chapter on neurology, illustrated with pictures of hypothetical 
nerve paths; introduces the subject of social behavior with numerous 
accounts of animal life, and bases all his system upon what he assumes to 
be the essential elements of infantile behavior. But one can hardly con- 
ceive such behaviorists as Watson and Lashley reading without irritation 
the discussion of reflexes, which central concept is used throughout the 
book in a manner which is wholly uncritical and absolutely divorced from 
any experimental attack whatever. 

Much space is devoted to the contention that social psychology is a 
study of the individual and not the group. This concept of social psy- 
chology has of course been familiar to American readers for thirty years 
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in the writings of Dewey, Thomas, and others. But it is one thing to 
investigate the persons in a society and quite another thing to assume that 
the institutions of society are all to be explained as a result of the reflexes 
of babies. This fundamental assumption is apparently exactly identical 
with that of McDougall, with whom Professor Allport imagines he has 
wide divergences. The two positions are not quite alike, but the differ- 
ences are minor. McDougall explains warfare as due to the instinct of 
pugnacity, while Allport “explains” the threat of hostility “implied in 
large protective armaments” and “the espousal by the German people 
of the kaiser’s policy” as due to the “prepotent” infantile reflex of strug- 
gling (p. 59). If we are to have cultural institutions derived from the 
behavior of infants in arms, then surely the word “instinct’’ is to be pre- 
ferred to such a clumsy term as “prepotent reflexes.” 

Neither the Russians, who invented the concept “conditioned reflex,” 
nor the behaviorists, who adopted it with the same meaning, took the 
precaution to have it copyrighted. Therefore anyone may use it in any 
sense he pleases. Dr. Allport specifically states that he does not mean by 
“reflex” a real reflex. His reflexes are “‘multiple responses,”’ and the singu- 
lar is used “only for convenience.” The result is not convenience, but 
confusion. For reflex is a very definite notion in the writings of the Rus- 
sians, and it is a valuable and useful concept in medical diagnosis. Medi- 
cal dictionaries list nearly a hundred diagnostic reflexes, and there are 
many others not useful in diagnosis. The “conditioned reflex’”’ refers, of 
course, to a modification arising from simultaneous presentation of stimu- 
li. Yet Allport refers to the whipping of a boy for stealing as an obvious 
example of a conditioned reflex. But it is not obvious; for it is subsequent 
to the activity. Moreover, it is demonstrable that whipping as a cure of 
stealing has obvious practical limitations. 

But the conditioned reflex is still more seriously deformed in the treat- 
ment of the text. For it is modified on the efferent side by learning, so that 
not only is the stimulus changed by conditioning, but the behavior is 
utterly different, so that all that is left of the reflex is the name. Pavlow’s 
dog secreted saliva at sight of food. By conditioning he came to secrete 
saliva in response to a musical note. If the dog had learned to howl when 
the musical note was sounded, Pavlow would not have called this a con- 
ditioned reflex, but there is nothing in Allport’s treatment that would 
prevent such a formulation. 

Part I of the text is devoted to the individual in his social aspects, and 
should of course have been analytical. On page 99 the author states that 
such has been his purpose: “Our method in the preceding chapters has 
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been mainly analytical.” The reviewer’s criticism is that the method has 
been the reverse of analytical. It has been exaggeratedly synthetic. Per- 
sonality is assumed to be the result of the operation of reflexes, six of which 
are called “‘prepotent,” and these are listed and given extended treatment. 
They are: starting and withdrawing, rejecting, struggling, which three 
are the basis of fear and anger, and all result in movement from the stimu- 
lus; and three others, hunger reactions, sensitive-zone reactions, and sex 
reactions, which result in approach to the stimulus. If these were the 
result of any method of analysis, the matter would be different. The only 
hint to the method occurs when the list is introduced on page 50 with the 
phrase, “We may recognize six important classes.” So long as the funda- 
mental human reactions depend upon the literary “recognition” of text- 
book writers, social psychology may be accurately defined as the opinions 
of professors. 

“Behavior” is curiously defined. If the definition were not repeated on 
page 147, the reader would be inclined to regard it as a slip of the pen. It 
is called “responding to a stimulus by an activity that is normally useful to 
the individual.” Later on, lynching is discussed and condemned, the 
serious evils of American democracy are described, billboards are spoken 
of as disfiguring the landscape, and the evils of small towns receive atten- 
tion, so that the value of the definition remains in question. 

To a sociologist, the most interesting chapter is the concluding one, 
which is frankly not psychological, but an excursion into social science. 
There is perhaps no other fifty-page chapter in existence where so many 
of the social problems are defined, discussed, and settled. We are told 
what is the matter with the rural mind, why country children are sexually 
precocious, and small towns given to scandal-mongering. He tells us how 
to run the public schools, discusses economics, and shows that upon men 
of business must rest the responsibility of saving us. He is skeptical 
whether leadership is a good thing or bad, since leaders usually secure 
their power through suggestion (p. 421). He has the solution for the Negro 
problem, and offers valuable suggestions to Congress, among them the 
taking of the vote when each congressman is alone in his office. 

In spite of the serious and fundamental difficulties already mentioned, 
the book is interesting and is obviously the result of care and industry. 
The really valuable part, and this applies to many other books than the 
present, is the account of the experiments which the author himself made 
and reports. These concern several interesting aspects of social behavior: 
the experiments in reading facial expression, the result of the presence of 
others upon solving of problems both of thought and of a routine nature. 
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These experiments are interesting, valuable, and a real contribution to 
our knowledge. They have nothing whatever to do with “prepotent” 
reflexes and are not helped by being associated with them. 

Social psychology can be conceived as the study of individuals or per- 
sons, but the fatal fallacy of Allport is to assume that the animal or the 
infant has within him the elements which develop into culture and insti- 


‘tutions. That the author is vaguely aware of this difficulty is apparent 


from his trouble over the concept of submission. Submission is not in the 
baby, and yet slavery exists. If he were more careful or better informed, 
he would also know that whole societies have existed for generations with- 
out fighting or warfare. The struggling of an infant when held too tightly 
has no more to do with warfare than it has to do with smoking cigarettes. 
Punishment, slavery, religion, art, and countless cultural elements must be 
thought of as arising out of the interaction of persons, and can no more be 
found in the infant than the properties of water could be discovered by 
considering the separate nature of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Social psychology must be analytical. We must start with persons. 
Personality is the subjective aspect of culture, and by comparing per- 
sonalities of varying ages, divergent cultures, and contrasting traditions, 
it may be possible ultimately to work out what the essential elements are. 

The book has been for the reviewer, who read it carefully twice, an 
interesting and stimulating experience. It reveals an interesting and en- 
gaging personality. Someone has remarked that a false theory does no 
harm and may even do good, stimulating others to make a better theory. 
It is a false or erroneously reported observation which is a crime against 
science, and this crime Dr. Allport has not committed. He has not report- 
ed many observations, but those that are set down are presented in a 


faultless manner. 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Towards International Justice. Being a collection of essays and 
papers on international organization and the League of Nations. 
By F. N. Keen, LL.B., with an introduction by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. 
Pp. 249. $2.50. 

War: Its Nature, Cause and Cure. By G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. v+155. $1.50. 


a 
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Losses of Life Caused by War. By Samuet Dumas and K. O. 
VEDEL-PETERSON. Edited by HARALD WESTERGAARD. Pub- 
lications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1923. Pp. 191. $2.00. 

During the world-war and since there has been an enormous amount 
of writing and even more thinking on the problem of international organi- 
zation. The collection of ten articles on the problem by Mr. Keen are 
not particularly remarkable in either content or manner of presentation, 
but the collection has a certain interest as showing the evolution of the 
conception of a League of Nations in one mind. Mr. Keen, as a lawyer 
and student of the history of legal and political institutions, was well 
equipped to study the question, and it seems probable that his opinion 
at different periods from 1915 to 1923 are fairly typical of those of 
numerous other competent students of the subject at the same time. 

In February, 1915, Mr. Keen was thinking in terms of a League to 
Enforce Peace. He feared the idea of a league unsanctioned by physical 
force was “not practical but delusive” (p. 35). In December, 1917, 
however, he is impressed with the thought that within the state 
the discharging of obligations and the yielding of obedience to governing author- 
ity are not secured by force at all or even by the threat of force, but by such 
influences as the power of habit or fashion and respect for public opinion [p. 71]. 


In 1921 he notes with apparent satisfaction that though many people 
envisages the League of Nations as 

the germ of an institution which will set out definitely to secure permanent and 
universal peace by means of coercive force based upon compulsory laws uni- 
versal in operation . . . . clearly the League as now constituted is not such 
an institution, and is rather conspicuously deficient in effective coercive force 
[p. 187]. 

On the other hand, its best feature is the creation of a permanent secre- 
tariat for “the continuous collection, systematic study and impartial 
review of all the facts affecting international affairs and relations” 
(P. 194). 

Although believing that the League covenant needs amendment, the 
author considers it a good beginning and approves particularly of its 
flexibility (p. 180). Its weakness arising from lack of universality he 
several times deplores and thinks League members are more likely to be 
overtimid than overzealous in persuading Germany, Russia, and the 
United States to come in (pp. 194, 244). 
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The author’s observations on the League deal with the text of the 
covenant rather than with the actual operation of its organs, although 
he clearly recognizes the importance of public familiarity with the latter 
(p. 242). To the present-day student of the League, however, the interest 
of these essays lies mainly in the information they give of the gradual 
orientation of the League idea in the minds of thinking people. 

In passing to Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s recent book, the atmosphere 
changes from that of law and procedure, perhaps a bit dry, to passion and 
vivid illustration. Mr. Dickinson is a literary artist and writes to arouse 
and persuade as well as to instruct. He believes that “if mankind does 
not end war, war will end mankind” (p. 11), and is even willing to be 
“provocative” in order “to force the attention of busy indifferent men 
upon the tremendous issue that faces us” (p. 155). 

Mr. Dickinson’s remedy is a change in policy—without that no 
League of Nations can function (p. 112). “All states in all their wars 
have always had a double object: on the one hand to keep what they 
have got, on the other to take more. This and this only, is the cause of 
all wars other than civil wars” (pp. 50, 110). Consequently, the cure of 
war lies in the abandonment of policies of aggression. 

The author deals with many aspects of his subject, the effect of 
science, historians, the press on war, the relation of human nature to 
war, the consequences of war, but in no chapter is he more interesting 
than in that dealing with the causes of the world-war. His account of 
pre-war diplomacy does not differ greatly from that given by Professors 
Gooch, Fay, and other careful historians, although one gets the impres- 
sion that he is over hard on statesmen, not of one side or the other but 
of all. They pull the strings while the people are helpless dolls (p. 79). 
After all, are not statesmen frequently reluctantly forced to dangerous 
steps by parliaments, or by the people who have been aroused by infor- 
mation or misinformation for which statesmen are not responsible. 
Mr. Dickinson sees more free will in history than most modern historians. 

The difference in attitude between Mr. Keen and Mr. Dickinson 
is well illustrated by their relative estimates of the territorial clauses of 
the treaty and of the League. “I have not myself the means of judging,” 
writes Mr. Keen, “and do not presume to express any opinion as to 
whether all the new state boundaries laid down in the peace treaty are 
or are not the most suitable,”’ but the important thing is that if they are 
in some cases bad the League may correct them, and he urges an amend- 
ment to the covenant to make this process easier (pp. 122-23). For Mr. 
Dickinson, however, hot over the secret treaties, the League is “the 
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smallest part of the peace: a mere appendage, leaving untouched all the 
predatory schemes of the victorious states” (p. 92). Fervor and judg- 
ment are doubtless both necessary if the cause of peace is to progress. 

So also is information as accurate as possible. The two monographs 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace attempt 
to give this on one important phase of the war problem. The authors 
have brought together what statistical data exists on war losses since the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Perhaps the leading impression left 
with the reader is the extreme unreliability of such data. Military 
statistics on losses must be used and because of the interest to deceive, 
concentration of interest on the number of effectives rather than the 
character of casualties and insufficient time in the rapid movement of 
campaigns they justify Napoleon’s phrase “false as a bulletin” (p. 22). 
Data from different sources on the same battle often vary over 100 per 
cent so at best the results of these studies are rough approximations. 
Even in the world-war in which more statistical data are available than 
in any previous war estimates of total losses of all belligerents vary 
from 7,000,000 to Over 11,000,000 (pp. 137, 144). One of the most 
interesting results of the historical survey is the evidence it gives of the 
progress of medical science. Losses from disease have declined greatly 
in proportion to losses from wounds. There also seems to be some evi- 
dence that improvement of weapons which tends to keep armies farther 
apart strengthens the defense more than the offense and makes the pro- 
portion of losses to men engaged less (pp. 90-91). 

Mr. Dumas, who treats of losses up to the world-war, and Mr. Vedel- 
Petersen, who deals with world-war losses (both military and civilian), 
have performed their tasks in an objective spirit, and their statistics, 
always accompanied by comments as to the reliability of the data, give 
a mine of information, useful to students of the psychological, sociological, 


economic, and political consequences of war. 
Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our Neighbors. By ANNIE Marton MacLean. Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 288. $1.75. 

Miss MacLean has made another splendid contribution to the litera- 
ture of personality study. Students of social pathology and laymen and 
women will find this collection of human documents unusually appealing 
and valuable. The genuine literary quality intrigues interest. Her 
own profound personal experience, appreciated by those who have known 
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her as teacher and friend, bears fruit in her keen insight and sympathetic 
touch. Her long and intimate contact with the varieties of human 
beings that she describes insures the reliability of her facts. Finally, 
Miss MacLean has a rare gift in depicting personalities in interaction 
with their environments. She avoids, on the one hand, the patronizing 
attitude of the person who feels superior and writes “sob stuff”; and, 
on the other hand, the ranting of the radical-class partisan. Her sense 
of humor relieves an otherwise tragic picture. 

After introducing the extent of the problem of population contacts, 
she takes up the immigration question. Then those who seem caught 
in a hopeless treadmill in securing the merest necessities of life claim 
consideration. With the charm of a Bret Harte, she introduces the casual 
laborer. We find ourselves identifying our own vagrant impulses in 
these picturesque semi-responsibles. The day workers seem a drab and 
irritating lot to some of us, but when Miss MacLean develops the print 
from the negative, which is all we have hitherto seen, we see the figure 
picturesque against the background of a large-scale industry with definite 
and, in some respects, rather easily remedied maladjustments. One of 
the most appealing stories of patriotic service is told of one of the women 
who work by the day. 

Perhaps no aspect of poverty is ever more blindly criticized than the 
matter of reckless spending. Miss MacLean, like Professor Patten, 
sees the matter of spending among the poor in much the same light as she 
might among the middle class or rich—in terms of personal satisfaction. 
Unemployment becomes a human terror. The “color line” fades as a 
vague bogey and becomes a vital issue to men and women searching for 
a decent home environment in which to bring up their children. We 
realize that there are two sides to the color line when we listen to the 
preacher: 

Brudders an’ sisters, hell fire will sure lick yo up ef yo doan put yo minds 
on things infernal. Yo is wedded to de flesh while de spirit waits. Yo is no 
better dan white folks. Yo is giben ober to vanities. De white wimmin stan’ 
all day an’ put kinks in dere hair wid hot irons, an’ fix it till it bush out big. De 
culled wimmin stan’ all day an’ wid straightenin’ irons take out de kinks God 
put in dere hair, an’ make it lie down slick. An’ de white an’ black paint de 
faces de Almighty gib ’em, when He meant dey should use soap and water. 
Oh, wicked an’ adulterous generation, what yo doin’ adulteratin’ yo’selves lak 
dat ? 

The maintaining of a home, under any circumstances, is an engrossing 
task. With handicaps and dangers on all sides it becomes an act of 
faith or folly as we choose to interpret it. 
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Discontent is not all born of agitation: “The ignorant poor are grop- 
ing for the light. They know vaguely that there is hope somewhere. 
If this were not true, democracy would be imperiled.” 

It is a well-nigh overpowering temptation to quote from Miss Mac- 
Lean’s child friends: 

If the love of childhood is in your heart, you will be enthralled by dirty 
little waifs of the slums as well as by clean children on well-kept avenues. And 
you will, of course, try to abolish slums, and wipe out conditions that make 
waifs. If not, the goblins will get you! 


That many fall by the wayside is not surprising, but that many more 
struggle on in spite of almost overwhelming odds constitutes the challenge 
to constructive thought in abolishing and preventing such tragic struggles. 

Figures are bloodless. They give no notion of a neighbor’s woe. Poverty 
is not synonymous with sin and crime; but vice and crime breed where human 
hopes are at their lowest ebb, and this is most frequently among those who have 
lost ground in the economic struggle. It is obvious that no society that permits 
grave inequalities to fester into vice is going to be a permanently safe abiding 


place for all the people. 
S. W. 


A New Province for Law and Order. By HENRY BouRNE HIGGINs. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. viit+181. $2.00. 


As president of the Australian Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
from 1907 to 1920, the author of this small volume has done more than 
any other one person to develop a common law in the field of industrial 
relations. This is the new province for law and order with which he deals. 
Chapters i-iii are reprints of articles in the Harvard Law Review of 
November, 1915, January, 1919, and December, 1920. In these three 
articles the then head of the Commonwealth Court set out in a masterly 
manner the principle which he thought should obtain in industry and 
which he had applied in his awards in concrete cases, reviewed the develop- 
ment of the system of control which had been set up under compulsory 
arbitration, and incidentally defended the system against some of the 
attacks made upon it and the official attempts to introduce new devices 
which would undermine it. Chapter iv, “Subsequent Decisions, brings 
the story down to 1922. Chapter v, “The future of Industrial Tribu- 
nals,” sets out Justice Higgins’ matured views as he looked back upon his 
experience after he had resigned as president of the court because of the 
enactment of a law authorizing the government to establish special 
tribunals in such cases as it might see fit and whose decisions could not be 
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modified by a court award. He is convinced of the soundness of the 
system of compulsory arbitration and maintains that it can bring and 
has brought to the workers, the employers, and the public great gains— 
gains not otherwise to be realized. The machinery should be strength- 
ened and revised by making possible the creation of shop committees 
in addition to the boards of reference heretofore used, and by placing the 
control of matters concerning industrial relations entirely under the 
commonwealth government. Only by this centralization of authority 
can confusion be avoided and a proper standardization of wages and work- 
ing conditions be realized among the several states. In this chapter he 
also deals briefly with a number of other matters, such as unemployment. 
The book carries two appendixes: the one, “The Industrial Peace Act of 
1920,” the other, his statement made in court concerning the government 
attitude toward his court and the setting up of special tribunals on 
announcing his resignation in 1920. 

Whether they agree with Justice Higgins’ views on compulsory 
arbitration or on the issues between him and the government, students 
of labor problems and economic theorists will find these views valuable. 
The book brings them down to date and assembles them conveniently 


within one cover. 
H. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Administration and Politics of Tokyo: A Survey and Opinions. 
By CHaArtes A. BEARD. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. vii+187. $2.50. 

The outstanding impression derived from a reading of this compre- 
hensive survey is the relative backwardness of Tokyo in the science 
and art of municipal administration. 

As a Tokyo journalist recently remarked, no one has yet explained why 
thousands of Tokyo citizens will sit enraptured for three hours at a lecture by 
Dr. Einstein, and then be wholly content to wade home through mud, ankle- 
deep in unpaved streets, with open drains on each side. 


The contrast is heightened by the method of presentation which usually 
commences with a statement of principles or attainable standards and 
continues with a description of conditions which are in many cases 
astounding. 

The main fields of municipal government which are thus analyzed 
include the relation of the city government to the urban area, the powers 
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and limitations of the city government, the management of municipal 
finances, the purchase of goods, personnel administration, and municipal 
utilities. From the point of view of the sociologist, however, the most 
interesting chapter is that on the spirit and practice of self-government 
in Tokyo. Here Dr. Beard inquires into the mainsprings of municipal 
action, the organization of the electorate, the character of public officials, 
_the formulation of public programs and related questions. 

Among the significant facts presented are the striking increase in 
general interest in municipal affairs as measured by the decrease in non- 
voting, the similiarity of type of councilmen elected respectively by the 
higher and lower taxpayers, the distribution of councilmen among the 
professions, predominantly the lawyers, business men, and merchants, 
and the social composition of the Tokyo population. 

The most striking element in the social composition of the city is the thou- 
sands of petty shopkeepers and handicraftsmen Indeed Tokyo is 
mainly a collection of villages with a metropolitan centre.” 


Dr. Beard raises many controversial questions but always with the 
greatest tact and discretion. To Americans the volume gives some cause 
for satisfaction at the progress achieved in American cities; to Japanese 
it sets a standard of achievement which may well challenge the con- 
structive efforts of Japanese statesmen and municipal experts for many 


years to come. 
L. D. WuitEe 
UNIVERSITY 9F CHICAGO 


Robert Owen: A Biography. By FRANK PopMoRE. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924. Two volumes in one. Pp. 688. 

Whatever attracted the biographer to his subject, whether a common 
interest in psychical research, spiritualism, or radical social theory, he 
has produced the most complete, authoritative, and illuminating study of 
Owen in the English language. And the time was ripe for such a biogra- 
phy, for all of its four predecessors were woefully out of date and inade- 
quate. Recently a large collection of Owen’s letters which had been lost 
for more than a generation came to light. This made possible the clearing 
up of many points in Owen’s meteoric career. The biography itself is the 
story of one of earth’s homeliest, most loving, most kindly intentioned, 
most self-opinionated, proud, arrogant, self-complacent, unteachable, he- 
retical, and visionary men. In a sense, Owen was a Bourbon, for in pub- 
lic life, as his biographer observes, he never learned anything and never 
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forgot anything. He was an unbusiness-like business man, a man of means 
without financial sense, a pioneer in modern industrial methods yet not a 
typical captain of industry. He was rather a prophet of the Rousseau 
school, for like Rousseau, he conceived the world in his own benevolent 
image and likeness. But Podmore’s study is more than a biography. It 
constitutes a sort of handbook to the Industrial Revolution, and in no 
small degree might be reckoned as an introduction to the study of welfare 
work, personnel management, efficient production, and incentive-build- 
ing. Still more than that, it constitutes one of the most significant chap- 
ters in the history of educational theory and reform, for Owen was primar- 
ily an educational reformer, even though manifesting all the defects of a 
self-educated thinker. In applied social work, he will be remembered 
chiefly by his support of the Factory Acts and for his factory-village im- 
provements. The sociologist will be grateful for this book as a very read- 
able account of the development of Owen’s fundamental social theory, 
namely, “Any general character, from the best to the worst, from the most 
ignorant to the most enlightened, may be given to any community, even 
to the world at large, by the application of proper means; which means 
are to a great extent at the command and under the control of those who 
have influence in the affairs of men.” The experiment at New Harmony, 
described in great detail and with copious illustrations, is the climax to 
the whole Owen life-story, and, from the standpoint of a laboratory check- 
up on Owen’s theories, is a sufficient justification, if there were no other, 
for this new biography. The illustrations, liberal bibliography, and index 
add enormously to the interest and usability of this notable work. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Farm Credits in the United States and Canada. By James B. 
MormMan. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xv+406. 
$3.50. 

The author, who is economist of the Federal Farm Loan Board, has 
written previously, The Principles of Rural Credits, Business Co-operative 
Organizations, in Agriculture, etc., etc., so he is at home in this field. In 
the present book he gives the first authoritative statement, from intimate 
knowledge, of the workings of the rural credit laws of the last ten years. 
It analyzes and summarizes the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 and the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, giving chapters in parallel legislation 
in Canada, comparing the operation of the laws in the two countries. 
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The author evaluates the different features of the acts (showing the prac- 
tical results, supporting his statements by facts and statistics) upon the 
farmers, bankers, rural communities and the nation. There is a Bibliog- 
raphy of state and national government reports. 

On page viii of the Preface is “In the light of social progress, there 
can be no object in rural credit legislation unless it tends to improve the 
home life of individual farmers.” In the last chapter are other evidences 
that the author realizes that the business of farming and production are 
not the whole of life on the farm, that these ought to be incidental; 
means to the end of improving the social life, citizenship, and national 
life. 

The question answered by the book is, What has been the success of 
the farm credit system? Both sides of the answer are given support 
by much statistical material and other data. There are numerous 
references to facts gathered by the government bureaus, especially the 
department of agriculture, but the exact pages and titles are omitted. 
One wishes he might verify some of the material. Many obscurities 
in the operation of acts are made clear. 

This scrutinizing study may prove disheartening to some of the 
friends of recent credit legislation. These quotations will show that 
the laws are not an unqualified success from a social point of view. 

There has been too much legislation already. Better by far would it have 
been for the farmer had he been unable to get into debt which now threatens 
to drain his income to the last dollar [p. 386]... .. More than two million 
farmers are paying the penalty of too much credit too freely granted with both 
private and public funds [p. 387]. ... . While no greater crime has ever been 
committed against agriculture than the rapid increase of too easy credit facil- 
ities, the industry as a whole is far from being in a deplorable condition [p. 387]. 

A vastly more important task for legislators than providing ways and 
means of getting farmers into debt is to make it possible for them to get out of 
debt [p. 391]... .. The plain fact is that pleas for rural credit systems during 
the past ten years have been made more in the interest of bankers and politi- 
cians than in behalf of farmers [p. 392]. . . . . O, ye legislators! Your task 
is to leave the rural credits legislation alone and correct the abuses of your 
own past legislative extravagance and folly [p. 393]. 


The book fills a decided need, and all interests in the farm situations 
are deeply indebted to Mr. Morman for his careful presentation of this 


important problem. 
Scott E, W. BEpForpD 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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The First Time in History: Two Years of Russia’s New Life. By 
AnnaA LovuIsE Stronc. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1924. 
Pp. 249. $2.00. 

This newest picture of Russia is marked by what Leon Trotzky in 
his Introduction to it calls “the point of view of action” as contrasted 
with the aesthetic or contemplative. It has all the qualities of good 
short-story technique. While exhibiting the reporter’s sharp eyes and 
cut-and-dash method, it nevertheless reveals considerable sober economic 
insight. For the first time, the reviewer frankly confesses, he gets a 
dynamic view of Russia—Russia as a going concern and not an arena 
of placards and theories and conflicting philosophies of life; Russia in 
picturesque human detail, full of inner stresses and conflicts in adminis- 
tration, bitter mutual criticisms, acrid humor, clever politics. It has 
the ring of truth, in tendency if not in specific detail. At least, truthful 
or not, the actors and their sayings and doings live and are not mecha- 
nized abstractions of Good and Evil. The gist of the book and its flavor 
may be put in the author’s own words: 

There is a lot of “mess” in Russia. Ordinary discomforts in life, the 
rotten inefficiency of the heating system in winter, offices tangled in red tape, 
crudities of every kind. There are plenty of things to shock—profiteers and 
gambling dens and bootleg whiskey and every rotten thing there is anywhere 
in the world. But it is the only place in the world where I get a feeling of hope 
and a plan. With hundreds of thousands of people living for that plan and 
dying for it and going hungry for it, and wasting themselves in inefficient work 
for it, and finally bringing a little order out of chaos for it. . . . It is a typically 
Russian combination: a gorgeous and an utterly backward people, and a hand- 
ful of young enthusiasts who intend that the thing shall be done. 


Even in spite of such frank admissions it would appear that the 
author had underestimated the odds against which the Soviet régime is 
matched. A recent observer considers the menace of Anti-Semitism 
even greater than does Miss Strong, who notes its disturbing presence 
and charges it to the new-rich profiteers and speculators, most of whom are 
Jews. Industry still gasps for capital. Education is makeshifting even 
if John Deweyized. But the church seems to have adjusted herself 
to the new order, and the national debt has been gaily forgotten. Hence 
one brand of prophesying may be about as good as another. If Miss 
Strong’s prophecies prove as sound as her pictures are interesting she 
will deserve wide reading. 

Artuur J. Topp 

Carcaco, ILLINOIS 
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Representative Government in Industry. By JAMES MEYERS. New 
York: George H. Doran & Co., 1924. Pp. 249. $2.00. 
Labor Disputes and the President of the United States. By EDWARD 
BERMAN, PH.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 
“Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” Volume 
CXI, Number 2; Whole Number 249, 1924. Pp. 284. $3.00. 

It is well known to all those who have carried on systematic study 
or reading in the field of “labor problems” that the now very extensive 
literature of the field includes articles and volumes written by authors of 
many different points of view. In the face of this protean material, the 
sociologist who is interested in the subject may well find it convenient 
for his own purposes to classify together, in his files and in his memory, 
volumes of ostensibly very divergent character. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, this might be done with the two most recent works which have 
been sent him. 

James Meyers, author of Representative Government in Industry, has 
had his knowledge of the field of industrial relations developed by his 
experience of several years as “executive secretary of the Board of 
Operatives, Dutchess Bleachery, Incorporated.”’ This is to say, adopt- 
ing for the moment the average employer’s point of view, that Mr. 
Meyers is labor manager, or head of the personnel division, of a medium- 
sized industrial plant which is and has been for some years carrying on an 
experiment with a comparatively radical plan of “employee representa- 
tion.” He is by no means narrow, however, in his point of view, and his 
book might very well be classified under the heading of what Glenn Frank 
has labelled, in his recent volume of that title, “the politics of industry.” 
What Mr. Meyers sees quite clearly, and sets forth in extremely readable 
fashion, is that we have in modern industry a problem of group control, 
and that the problem of control is not entirely solved in any group until 
all the social forces in the group are co-ordinated with reference to some 
one group objective and program. Employee representation is one of 
the concrete methods which have been tried for promoting this end. 
Mr. Meyers’ book is popular in style. He presents a quantity of con- 
crete material, but frequently, in fact mainly, not in such form that it 
can be verified—a fault which is perhaps inevitable in the present stage 
of evolution of the study of industrial relations, due to the reticence of 
participants in various situations to reveal details which might weaken 
their strategic positions. He is somewhat prodigal with general opinions 
about the broader aspects of the field with which he is concerned, and it 
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may be taken for granted that these opinions will be very differently 
received by different readers, according to the bias which each one has. 
Dr. Berman’s Labor Disputes and the President of the United States, 
as the title and classification of the volume in the Columbia University 
Studies might suggest, is a typical academic study of a carefully limited 
topic. It is an excellent example of this class of studies, well written 
and thoroughly documented. Like Mr. Meyers’ smaller volume, it 
might be classified by the sociologist under the category, “the politics 
of industry,” but in this case, as the title clearly indicates, it is more 
specifically the governmental aspect of the problem of industrial control 
which is in question. For the sociologist, both of these volumes, but the 
latter one particularly, should be valuable mainly as sources of raw 
material. Both are worth while also as sources from which one may 
amplify his appreciative contact with the general subject of industrial 


relations. 
Fioyp N. Hovuse 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Town Planning and Town Development. By S.D. ADSHEAD. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xvi+204. $5.00. 

This is the first of a series of books on town planning by the professor 
of town planning in London University, It is a textbook based on experi- 
ence in teaching the subject. The matter is gained from the preparation 
of actual planning schemes. 

Of special significance in the book is the broad view taken of planning. 
It has always seemed to the reviewer that in England town planning was 
largely housing and in the United States largely zoning or traffic control. 
Although a large share of the book is given to the English Housing Acts 
and Planning Acts, yet Professor Adshead shows by his first chapter that 
his own thinking is not confused by the usual aberrations. He places 
housing and planning in their proper place in community development. 

American city planners and sociologists can be saved from current 
aberrations by reading chapter I, entitled, “The Sociological Basis of 
Town Planning.” To indicate the broad basis upon which the book is 
written, note these quotations: “Town planning and regional planning 
is very dependent upon the older and more abstract science of sociology”’ 
(p. 1); also, “Architecture, engineering, law, and sociology are arts and 
sciences which it is necessary to know something about in order to deal 
satisfactorily with the complex problem of Town Planning, but the 
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application of these is, after all, dependent upon conditions arrived at 


ty by study of the science of sociology” (p. 2). 
< So significant is this first chapter that it might well have been read 
sity at a joint meeting of the American Sociological Society and the National 
‘ted Conference on City Planning, to the profit of the members of both 
organizations. 
it Aside from the first chapter the book deals with English housing 
tice legislation and town-planning acts and the way the acts have been car- 
seal ried out. The book is carefully prepared, giving the salient points on 
trol these important and usually confused subjects. It is timely for the 
the United States because we must soon seriously face the problem of housing 
alee legislation, and such books will greatly aid us in profiting by the experi- 
nay ence of England. 
Scotr E. W. Breprorp 
rial UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
, The American Labor Year Book, 1923-24. Edited by SoLon DE 
Leon. New York: the Rand School of Social Science, 1924. 
Pp. 548. $3.00. 
This volume, like its four predecessors, is a book that is of inesti- 
_ mable value, packed full as it is of information bearing upon the labor 
it movement, both in this country and abroad. In addition to containing 
vol an international labor directory which lists all trade unions, labor political 
parties, workers’ educational institutions, co-operative and labor papers 
” and magazines, it reviews with exceeding compactness and thoroughness 
the industrial and social conditions of 1923-24; distribution of incomes, 
ol. concentration of industry, census of wage-earners, wages, cost of living 
figures, hours of work, unemployment, child labor, imm ‘gration, convict 
at labor, housing and living conditions, and a vast array of similar topics. 
=i In it are summarized the major trade disputes of the period, all legislation 
affecting labor, all court decisions, and the activities of labor in politics, 
. t The present status of workers’ education, labor banking, and co-operative 
of movements are treated. A chapter on civil liberties contains a record 
is and summary of the important free-speech cases and court decisions. 
ng The international labor movement is adequately discussed, as well as 
” trade unionism and trade-union political activity in all foreign countries. 
d The volume is highly documented and shows every effort at careful 
al compilation, The arrangement of material is excellent, and a sixteen- 


page Index adds to the ease of use. This book, perhaps better than any 
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other single publication, will serve to give an understanding of the 
present state of the labor movement, with its gains and losses. There is 
no other comparable summary of the activities of labor during the past 
two years. The book is quite indispensable to the reference shelf of the 


sociologist. 
Matcotm M. WILLEy 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Du Tsarisme au Communisme. La Revolution Russe ses Causes 
—ses Effets. By GREGOIRE ALEXINSKy. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1923. Pp. 288. 8 francs. 

The Russian debate still goes stirringly on. Not the least sturdy 
contribution is this excellent, compact, and clearly written essay by a 
well-known publicist, member of the Duma, emigré, uncompromising 
anti-Bolshevist. He marshals the old familiar characters in review— 
Rasputin, the Empress, Korinlov, Kerensky, the Soviet leaders, and the 
Tsche-Ka. The fundamental causes of the revolution are traced to 
the land problem, the weakness of the middle classes, the rotten bureau- 
cracy of the ancien régime, the lack of any considerable self-sufficing 
industry, a working class not strong in itself but able to profit by the 
weakness of its bourgeois enemies. What are its results? Foremost, 
the end of the great landed estates; next, the change from big to small 
industry and commerce. Both of these changes spell conservatism— 
political and economic. What does this augur for the soviet régime and 
the future of Russia? “The Russia of tomorrow will be a country truly 
democratic and free, whose chief economic and social principles will be 
private initiative and free competition in every domain. .... Russia 
tomorrow will be the country of all most radically hostile to “stateism.” 
But Russia will not become anarchistic. “To the contrary, after her 
recent experiences, after the ‘autocracy without autocrat’ of Nicholas 
II, the mild anarchy of the provisional bourgeois government of Lvov 
Milioukov, the criminal weakness of Kerensky’s socialism, and the hell 
of the soviets, she will tend to settle on a strong national state with firm 
authority and will obey it not by fear but by conscience.” The implica- 
tions are obvious. Monarchy there might be of the English type, but 
autocracy nevermore, whether of Czar or Bolshevist. The revolution 
destroyed the one and showed up the other. The judgment of a well- 
informed emigré, one-sided perhaps, but candid, and with the ring of 


authority. 
ArtTHuR J. Topp 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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Workmen’s Compensation. By E. H. Downey, Pu.D. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xxv+223. $2.00. 

With splendid preparation in his earlier studies and with long experi- 
ence with the Wisconsin Industrial Commission and as compensation 
actuary of the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania, Dr. Downey 
was without question the person best qualified to write a book on work- 
men’s compensation in the United States. From every point of view— 
style, the mastery and handling of detail, critical analysis, soundness of 
view, guidance to further reading—this is an excellent piece of work. It 
is an exceedingly good book and fills a long-felt need for a treatise which 
would set out a complicated matter clearly and succinctly in a way any 
intelligent reader will enjoy, and which would at the same time with- 
stand critical examination by the expert. 

In successive chapters the author deals with the social cost of indus- 
trial injuries; the scope of workmen’s compensation; the scale of com- 
pensation benefits; the administration of workmen’s compensation; 
compensation insurance; the prevention of industrial injuries; and the 
American compensation system. 

Those interested in labor legislation, in social work, or in the formula- 
tion and administration of compensation systems will find this a very 
useful and authoritative book. It will also serve well the needs of classes 


studying labor problems. 
H. A. MILtis 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Political Party as a Social Process. By VivA BELLE BooTHE. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1923. Pp. 130. 

In this monograph the social process is conceived of as the formal 
result of the customary political activities of a people as they are devel- 
oped by a series of reactions and adaptations to environmental condi- 
tions. This is rather an unusual view to take of the social process. A 
political party is certainly one of the functional forms in the social 
process, but it seems to be straining the point to say that the party is a 
process itself. The results of social adaptations are commonly called 
institutions or organizations. 

Dr. Boothe outlines an ambitious program in her introduction for 
the study of political institutions and processes in the United States. 
While the program is only partially fulfilled in the pages that follow, the 
attempt is a distinct contribution to political science and sociology. A 
mass of statistical material has been skilfully organized to show the rela- 
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tion between party alignments and economic and social changes in the 
United States during the period from 1865 to about 1900. Especially 
convincing is the demonstration of the influence of the location of the 
transcontinental railroads on party lines in the frontier states. The thesis 
that minor parties in the United States have grown out of social and 
economic maladjustments is also fairly well established by the same 
methods. The contention that third parties have been the means by 
which political parties in the United States have been made to conform to 
changing economic and social environment is harder to prove by the 
statistical method. Dr. Boothe might have used the congressional 
elections and party votes in Congress as well as the presidential votes 
to back up this part of her argument. In addition, the vote against the 
party in power during a period of economic stress might have been used 
as an index of the amount of political discontent. The description of 
the Liberal-Republican movement and the sketchy account of agricul- 
tural discontent in 1922 are the weakest points of Dr. Boothe’s analysis. 
In spite of its limitations and partial character, the monograph marks a 
distinct advance toward the building up of an interpretation of the Ameri- 
can party system in terms of social and economic forces. 
F. GOSNELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Manpower in Indusiry. By Epwarp S. Cowprick. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. 388. $3.25. 

Mr. Cowdrick’s Manpower in Industry adds one more to the growing 
list of books designed for personnel managers and for college students 
who desire to prepare for that occupation. The volume is a reasonably 
good example of its class, and will be useful to the reader whose interest 
is primarily sociological in about the same measure as would any one of a 
half-dozen other recent books of similar character. The first chapters 
of this book are below the standard set by the remainder of the volume, 
and give the reader an unfavorable impression not borne out by a careful 
examination of the whole book, in which the important topics now attract- 
ing the attention of labor managers and industrial personnel workers are 
quite adequately set forth. There are brief selected bibliographies at 
the ends of chapters, but the book is weakened for the purposes of the 
reader whose interest is in research by the absence of any citations of 


authorities for the statements made. 
Fioyvp N. Hovsr 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
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A Bibliography of Eugenics. By Samuet J. Hotmes. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1924. Pp. 414. $5.00. 

This extensive and valuable bibliography classifies literature on 
eugenics under the following heads: Heredity and Evolution; Eugenics 
and Works of a General Character; Genealogy; The Problem of Degen- 
eracy; Alleged Increase of Insanity; Notorious Families; Heredity of 
Human Traits; Heredity of Human Defect; Alcohol in Relation to 
Heredity, Lead Poisoning, Blastophthoria; Racial Influence of Venereal 
Disease; Hereditary Factor in Crime, Delinquency, Prostitution, 
Pauperism and Vagrancy; Inheritance of Mental Ability; Alleged Rela- 
tion of Genius to Insanity and Other Abnormalities; Race; Birth-rate; 
Neo-Malthusianism; Natural Selection in Man; Selective Effect of 
Infant Mortality; Sexual Selection in Man; Selective Influence of War; 
Urban Selection and the Influence of Industrial Development on Racial 
Heredity; Racial Influence of Religion; Immigration and Emigration in 
Relation to Racial Changes; Consanguinity; Race Intermixture and 
Intermarriage of Racial Stocks; Determination of Sex; Sex Ratio; 
Influence of Age of Parents on Offspring; Influence of Order of Birth on 
Offspring; Negative Eugenics, Sterilization, Segregation. 

H. B. S. 


Free Speech Bibliography, Including Every Discovered Attitude toward 
the Problem Covering Every Method of Transmitting Ideas and of 
Abridging Their Promulgation upon Every Subject-Matter. By 
THEODORE SCHROEDER. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1922. 
Pp. 247. $4.00. 

This is a catalogue of rare books and obscure pamphlets. In the pages 
of this bibliography we may read the long story of our emancipation from 
the political and moral censorship of the church, the courts, and Mrs. 
Grundy. Of all these the last to yield is Mrs. Grundy. 

The aim of the author has been to record everything, the trivial with 
the consequential. This has some advantages; it has made this volume 
not merely a bibliography but at the same time a source book for sociolo- 
gists, particularly with reference to the changing sex mores. 

In general, references are listed under the motives that are supposed 
to have inspired them: economic, religious, war, sex, etc. Under each 
general classification there are other minor classifications. For example, 
under the general title “Sex” is the subtitle “Reformers.” Under “Re- 
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formers,” one meets the names, taking them at random, of Julian Haw- 
thorne, Maurice Maeterlinck, Bernarr McFadden, and Carrie Nation. 
Altogether, there are something like 2,400 names referred to in the index. 


RoBert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Is Man? By J. ArtHuR THomson. New York: Putnams, 
1924. Pp.lx+331. $2.00. 

Lester F, Ward was a natural scientist of wide repute when at length 
his biological researches led him into the realm of human association, 
in which field he became equally pre-eminent. Similarly, the distin- 
guished professor of natural history of the University of Aberdeen, to 
whose work in biology the educational world has long been indebted, 
has in the volume at hand joined forces with the sociologists. As a 
biologist who does not regard biological facts as supreme he has written 
an introduction to “an all-round study of Man as Organism and Social 
Person.” With emphasis throughout upon the biosocial nature of man- 
kind, the volume considers successively the relation of man to the lower 
animals, the probational period of primitive life, the evolution of the 
nervous system as an instrument of the mind, and the way in which 
behavior and conduct and societary forms are biologically influenced. 
The value of the volume lies not so much in any newness of data as in 
its lucid, uncomplicated yet unquestionably authoritative manner of 
presentation—a style which is already widely known through the author’s 
popular Outline of Science. Modern sociology cannot hope to under- 
stand its materials without the findings of biology, and yet all too fre- 
quently the sociological student must obtain that knowledge at second 
hand. Although written largely for the untechnical reader, What Is 
Man is for the serious scholar as well as a scientifically accurate summing 


up of the biological factors of civilization. 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


International Social Progress. By G. A. Jounson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 262. 

The objective of this book is to examine the part which the Inter- 
national Labor Organization established by Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles “is called upon to play in the adventure of constructive inter- 
nationalism to which the modern world is consciously or unconsciously 
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committed.” “Constructive internationalism,” that is to say, social prog- 
ress. Social progress, to the author, consists in “the extension to 
ever increasing numbers of people of facilities for the pursuit of objects 
not necessary for mere survival.” That is, it depends on producing, or 
the will to produce, surplus. Since such distributable surplus, the material 
condition of all social progress, is available only in the industrial order, 
and since the industrial order is essentially international, whatever is 
done internationally to improve the industrial order contributes to social 
progress. Q.E.D. Such is the author’s argument, backed up by minute 
details of the several labor conferences at Washington, Genoa, and Geneva 
together with results in national legislation and the work of the various 
international commissions appointed by tke I.L.O. The analysis of the 
work of these commissions is particularly worth while and timely, notably 
the resolutions on immigration and the health work of the Joint Maritime 
Commission. The prospect for the I.L.O.’s rapidly growing library be- 
coming a world-center for research is alluring to all students of social 
science. Every American, however, must feel a sense of shame and em- 
barrassment as he reads this record of substantial achievement and fails to 
find the United States anywhere in the list of its ratifiers or supporters. 


ArTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Population and the Social Problem. By. J. SWINBURNE, F.R.S. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 380. $5.00. 

After an extended discussion apparently designed to establish the 
commonplace that human fertility is greater than is necessary to main- 
tain a stationary population, the author assumes that man exercises or 
tends to exercise his reproductive powers to somewhere near the limit. 
In consequence there is always a pressure of population; numbers are 
limited by positive checks and increase to the maximum that the checks 
allow. This population pressure is the social problem, the fundamental 
cause of human and social ills. The book contains much superficial dis- 
cussion of material relevant and irrelevant to the general position that 
human ills may be eliminated by a steeply progressive tax on children 
that only the wealthy may afford them, by the elimination of all charity 
and most public education, and by a laissez faire economic order. The 
book shows no fundamental insight into the problem of population and 
makes no contribution to an understanding of social problems. 

E. B. REUTER 


University oF Iowa 
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The Super-City: A Planned Physical Equipment for City Life. By 
ROBERT Russ KERN. Washington: Vail-Ballou Press, 1924. 
Pp. 349. $2.00. 

This book portrays a comfortable, clean, healthy, and beautiful city 
on the physical side. Definite suggestions are made for improvement of 
transportation, city-planning, housing, industry, ventilation, protection, 
zoning, aesthetic, recreations, etc., etc. 

The Super-City is presented in bold outlines; on some points details 
are given. It is a dream of the social scientist, not of the city-planner, 
contractor, or builder. Convenience, comfort, happiness, and time-saving 
are the words frequently used. 

Scores of problems of interest to the student of urban sociology are 
either treated or mentioned. Scarcely any important items are over- 
looked. Professor Kern knows a great deal about the modern city, and 
he weaves this knowledge into his Super-City. 

There is little scientific information, no statistical tables, and no 
mention of research. This book is a pleasing dream, but it is sensible, 
suggestive, informing, and based on knowledge. It is for the popular 


reader, but the academician will enjoy it. 
Scott E. W. BEeprorp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Welfare in the District of Columbia. By Hastincs H. Hart. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. x+150. $2.00. 
This survey was started in 1918, shortly after the request of the Mon- 
day Evening Club of Washington, through its committee on dependent 
and neglected children, to the Department of Child-Helping of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation to make an intensive study of child-welfare work in 
the District of Columbia. The invitation was accepted partly because of 
the service which might be rendered in the immediate situation, and part- 
ly because of the influence which such a study in the national capital 
might have on child-welfare work throughout the country. The survey 
has revealed the need of getting together of different independent child- 
welfare agencies in the District of Columbia to act unitedly for the welfare 
of the neglected children. 
These two volumes represent two of the best and latest social surveys 
in two of the most typical and interesting urban centers in this country. 


Tst C. WANG 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Principles of Comparative Sociology. By NICHOLAS PETRESCU, 
Ph.D. London: Watts & Co., 1924. Pp. xi+1091. 

National differentiations make society unstable; and hence, the social- 
ization of nations is essential—this is Dr. Petrescu’s major theme. He 
develops two categories of motives, the physical and the moral, one cor- 
responding to “conditions” and the other to “conceptions”; one material, 
the other psychological. It is not clear why these themes should be called 
“comparative sociology” any more than many other comparative social 
studies now being conducted. The style is social-philosophical. 

The author’s emphasis on a study of “differences’’ is well placed, as 
is his development of the idea of “an identity at the basis of all social 
manifestations.” An interesting discussion is given of the relative mean- 
ing of customs, and of the necessity of translating whatever appears as 
“differences” into terms of their own natural history, of their own social 
conditions, and in terms “of the social process by which they are pro- 


duced.”’ 
Emory S. BoGarpus 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Public Health Service: Its History, Activities, and Organization. 
By LAWRENCE F. SCHMECKEBIER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1923. Pp. xiiit+298. $2.00. 

This volume of the “Service Monograph Series,” published under 
the auspices of the Institute for Government Research, describes one of 
the most highly organized technical staffs of the federal service. In 
conformity with other volumes in the series the book gives in order an 
account of the historical development of the service, its activities, its 
organization, and its personnel. Appendixes contain a list of its publi- 
cations, a collection of the laws pertaining to its work, financial state- 
ments, and a comprehensive bibliography. Among the subjects of special 
interest which are referred to at some length are the co-operative activities 
with state and local health ‘authorities and the research functions. 


Co-operation as a means of social accomplishment and leadership finds . 


many a good illustration in these pages. Reading between the lines one 
becomes aware also of the growing success of the board in setting stand- 
ards and in securing uniformity in public sanitation. The historical 
introduction gives a striking picture of the expansion of a federal service, 
and its many ramifications both in other branches of the federal service 


and in state and local health departments. 
LEONARD D. WHITE 
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An Introduction to the Psychological Problems of Industry. By Franx 
Watts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 240. $5.00. 
Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology. By CHARLES H. Grirrits. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xiiit+372. $2.50. 


Mr. Griffits’ book is designed for a textbook for college courses in 
vocational psychology, to be given by departments of psychology. So 
far as the reviewer is qualified to judge, it appears to be an excellent book 
for the purpose. Being extremely technical in character, it may present 
difficulties for the sociologist who is not well versed in the particular 
field. As an exhibit of what psychologists now believe themselves able to 
accomplish in the way of vocational selection and guidance, it should be 
interesting to any student of industrial relations. 

Mr. Watts, who is lecturer in psychology in the University of Man- 
chester, England, has written a much more readable book, the style being 
less technical, as is suitable for a book of broader scope. Although much 
of the content will be a repetition for American readers, his account of 
‘{ndustrial unrest,” in a fifty-page chapter of that title, should prove 
helpful to anyone who is interested either in that particular topic or in 
the general concept of “unrest” as a sociological problem. 


Fioyp N. House 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


The Hospital Situation in Greater New York: Report of a Survey of 
Hospitals in New York City by the Public Health Committe of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Prepared by E. H. LEwinskI- 
Corwin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. Pp. xix+356. 


The survey revealed the need in the city of an agency which would 
continually gather and interpret facts about hospitals and which would 
serve these institutions as well as the public with information concerning 
community needs and hospital procedures and problems. At the sugges- 
tion of the Public Health Committee of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, such an agency was established by the United Hospital Fund of New 
York City, known as the Hospital Information Bureau. The Committee 
was urged to publish the report by many who felt that there is need of a 


source book of this kind. 
Tst C. WANG 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Mexico. An Interpretation. By CARLETON Brats. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1923. Pp. 280. $2.50. 

This volume seeks to present to the ordinary reader a picture of 
Mexico today, and this it does well. It is in popular form, without bibli- 
ography or footnote references. The style is vigorous and the author’s 
conclusions not always cautious, but the book is not sensational. The 
author drew upon several years of active experience in Mexico and upon 
the knowledge of intelligent and specially informed Mexican friends. 

The description of the Mexican people is presented against a historical 
background, but Mr. Beals is particularly interested in the events of 
recent years and the development of the national consciousness. There 
is much interesting material on the agrarian reforms. The chapter on 
“The Rise of the Mexican Proletariat”’ contains a discussion of the organ- 
ization of labor and of labor’s relation to politics, and has something to 
say on the Fascist movement in Mexico. There is a suggestive short 
chapter on the new middle class. The chapter on “The Condition of 
the Lower Classes” contains valuable data on the budget and standard 
of living of the peon. The last part of the book describes recent relations 
of the United States government with Mexico as a continuous course of 
inconsistent mistakes inspired by the “Oil Interests.” 


Particularly by reason of the account and interpretation of the events 
of the last dozen years—of what Mr. Beals calls “The Revindicating 
Revolution’’—this book will be wanted by everyone particularly inter- 
ested in Mexico. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Folk Festivals and the Foreign Community. By DorotHy GLADyYs 
Spicer. The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave. New 
York. Pp. 152 with bibliography. $1.50. 

Folk Festivals and the Foreign Community is a practical handbook, the 
fruit of actual experience in organizing community festivals among the 
foreign-born of our American cities. The folk festivals, of which four 
detailed examples are given in the latter half of the book, consist in the 
informal organization, largely by the participants themselves, of the 
traditional and seasonal rites and customs actually practiced in the 
fatherland and sometimes carried over to the new world by the different 
foreign populations. This is in contrast with the more elaborate and 
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formal and less democratic pageant. The folk festival is a “means to an 
end and not an end in itself. It is the method of making possible a more 
intimate knowledge of foreign people, of bringing together races of diverse 
customs and beliefs in a united community interest, and of approaching 
that great store of Old World culture and beauty which remains closed 
to all but those endowed with sympathy and understanding.” An 
interesting point emphasized by the author, and one on which she had 
a good deal of information, is the large number of ancient traditional 
rites still preserved and actually practiced every year by the foreign- 


born in this country. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Principles of Advertising. By Dantet Starcu, Ph.D. Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. Chi- 
cago, New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1923. Pp. 998. $5.00. 

This book seeks to apply scientific methods to what Dr. Starch under- 
stands as the five fundamental problems of advertising: (1) To whom 
may the product be sold? (2) By what appeals may it be sold? (3) 
How may the appeals be presented most effectively? (4) By what 
mediums may the appeals be presented so as to reach the class of people 
to whom the product is to be sold? (5) What is a reasonable expenditure 
for promoting the sale of the product by the means of printed sales 
efforts ? 

But while the book seeks to meet the practical problems of the 
advertiser it contains a great quantity of material, experimental and 
statistical, which may be of interest to the sociologist. It contains the 
results of psychological laboratory tests and of field investigations by 
questionnaires. Particularly it collects and compares a large body of 
statistics dealing with past and present circulations of magazines and 
newspapers. 


The World in Revolt. A Psychological Study of Our Times. By Dr. 
GustavE LE Bon. Translated by Bernard Miall. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 256. $4.00. 

The world-war, its causes, and immediate and probable results, are 
discussed in psychological terms from the point of view of a patriotic 
though not completely biased Frenchman. Dr. Le Bon stresses partic- 
ularly the perils of “state intervention” as expressed in socialistic or 
syndicalistic theories and the need for individual initiative, internal 
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discipline, and unity of aim in national development. These qualities 
are to be attained by education, which is to be a “training of character” 
rather than of the intellect alone, the possibility for which is illustrated 
by Prussia in her unification of the minds of Germany. 


Nature and Human Nature: Essays Metaphysical and Historical. 
By HartLtey Burr ALEXANDER. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. xi+529. $3.00. 

The beautiful composition and presswork done on this volume would 
be worthy of a masterpiece. Despite its attractive title, the sociological 
reader will find little to enlighten his intellect, although he may refresh 
his spirit with some of the esthetic eulogies of philosophy, truth, beauty, 
personality, music and poetry, art and democracy contained in its pages. 
There are also essays on “Religion and Race Progress,” ‘The Socratic 
Bergson,” ‘‘Plato’s Conception of the Cosmos,” and ‘‘Hebraism as a 
Mode of Philosophy,” all more or less in the same vein. Truly these 
are essays which, when properly delivered in the classroom, should 
thrill to ecstasy the hearts of the undergraduates aflame with a passion 


for goodness and beauty—on the sidelines. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Character and the Unconscious: A Critical Exposition of the Psy- 
chology of Freud and Jung. By J. H. VAN DER Hoop. Trans- 
lated by ELizABETH TREVELYAN. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+223. $3.50. 

This book is a survey of the psychology of Freud and Jung and as such 
touches only the high points of psychoanalysis. The author discusses the 
origins of psychoanalysis, the unconscious in the normal mind, the rela- 
tion between the conscious and the unconscious, the development of the 
emotions, and Jung’s psychological types. He holds that the analytic 
and synthetic points of view are not irreconcilable. He maintains that 
we may look to psychoanalysis for an understanding of many problems 
of the “mind” but that the amateur must beware. 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
Y.M.C.A. CoLLEGE 
Cuicaco, ILLINors 
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China in the Family of Nations. By Henry T. Hopcxin, M.A., 
M.B. New York: Doran, 1923. Pp. 267. $2.00. 

The purpose of this book is well stated by the author as follows: 
“Our task in these pages will be to look at one little piece of this story 
where different currents begin to mix and meet, where the interchange of 
thought and customs is producing a new synthesis.”” The author treats 
the problems historically—the nature of the Chinese civilization, how it 
came into contact with other cultures, how changes took place, and how 
a new civilization is developed—from the Chinese as well as from the 


Western points of view. 
Tst C. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Human Effort and Human Wants: An Interpretation of Economic 
Activity in Relation to Human Life. By LOGAN G. McCPHERSON. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. xii+318. $2.50. 


This book is distinguished from the average one-volume treatise or 
textbook in “‘Principles of Economics” only by the particularly strenuous 
efforts which the author makes to convince the reader that present poli- 
tico-economic institutions are approximately the best possible, and by the 
rather peculiar literary style, which resembles that of a literary essay of 
sentimental tone, rather than a scientific treatise. The student of sociol- 
ogy who has had access to any good textbook in economics will find little 


that is new in this volume. 
N. Hovuse 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Women and Leisure: A Study of Social Waste. By LORAINE PRUETTE, 
Px.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. 213. $3.00. 


By an examination of the census of women in gainful occupations, 
Dr. Pruette has discovered that a large proportion of women have too 
much leisure. This constitutes social waste. There has been no study 
made, however, of such groups as hotel and apartment-hotel dwellers, 
for example. The viewpoint here is economic, tinged with feminism, 
though certain material has been collected on the desires and daydreams 
of the adolescent girl. In spite of her reading of sociological literature. 
Dr. Pruette has a concept of culture which.is limited to the activities of 


novelists and of women’s clubs. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


CHICAGO 
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Cures. The Story of the Cures that Fail. By James J. WALSH, 
M.D., Px.D., Sc.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 


Pp. 284. $2.00. 

This volume might better perhaps be called “the story of the cures 
that have succeeded—for the time being.” Dr. Walsh gives here a popu- 
lar account of “cures,”’ ranging from those effected by patent medicines, 
healers, magnetism, hypnotism, mesmerism, and Dr. Perkin’s metallic 
tractors to the modern cure-alls of Couéism, “conscious control,” and 
psychoanalysis, The author draws some material from medieval times 
but does not attempt to link up his subject with primitive magic nor to 
go deeply into the psychological bases for such cures. 


The Community Playhouse. By C. J. DE Goveta. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, 1923. Pp. 165. $2.00. 

This small volume is a practical manual for “the beginner in Com- 
munity Playhouse art.” Just what constitutes a community or com- 
munity playhouse art is, however, not clearly defined, though it is stated 
that “as yet, in the United States, there is no perfect example of the 
Community Playhouse in the strictest sense of the term.” The term as 
applied here includes little, not necessarily “Art,” theaters, whose sup- 
porting audiences number approximately four hundred and which “have 
influence on the community.” There is some bibliography. 


The New World of Labor. By SHERWOOD Eppy. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. 216. $1.50. 

Sherwood Eddy, who has had over twenty-five years’ experience in 
Y.M.C.A. work in the Orient and Russia, made in 1922-23 a trip around 
the world in order to make a general survey of the labor situation. This 
volume contains chapters on labor conditions in China, Japan, and India, 
where the industrial revolution is just in process; Russia, where new 
experiments are being tried out and the “worker has more power and 
less wages than in other industrial countries”; sketches of “the evolution 
of labor in the west”; the British and American labor movements; and 
a brief account of the labor situation in continental Europe, particularly 
inthe Ruhr. Mr. Eddy expresses Christian sympathy with the workers, 
but he has also collected a mass of statistical and other material. 


§ 
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Housing Progress in Western Europe. By EpitH ELMER Woon, 
M.A., Po#.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 
210. $3.00. 

This volume contains a concise report on what has been done by 
private initiative, municipal control, and national legislation in England, 
Belgium, France, Italy, and Holland, for better housing for the working- 
man. The Appendix contains material on the Spanish Housing Laws of 
1911 and 1921. National preferences in the matter of housing are inter- 
esting as typical of national differences. For example, the fact that the 
English—though Engiand is pre-eminently a country of renters—so much 
prefer the small separate “garden cottage” type of housing that they are 
erecting them even in the cities, while the Italians refuse to live in any- 
thing but large apartment buildings even when there is ample space to 
spread out. 


Strenuous Americans. By R. F. Drpste. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1923. Pp. 370. $3.00. 

Strenuous Americans includes the biographies of such varied though 
contemporary characters as Jesse James, Admiral Dewey, Brigham 
Young, Frances Willard, James J. Hill, P. T. Barnum, and Mark Hanna. 
All represent some aspect of American ideals. Jesse James as a myth 
rather than a man, the “American Robin Hood,” is well conceived. In 
the case of the other biographies, a wealth of material has not been 
interpreted in its sociological significance so far as it might have been. 
Brief bibliographies are appended to each biography. 


In the Days of My Youth. By James Batpwin. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1914, 1923. Pp. 493. $2.50. 

This volume, which was first published anonymously in 1914, is an 
intimate personal account of a childhood spent in a Quaker backwoods 
settlement of Indiana. It is the story, too, of a boy’s sensitive, imagina- 
tive temperament in conflict with the rigid mores of the “ New Settle- 
ment.” Love of books and exaggeration seemed to point directly to 
possession by the “Old Feller” in the eyes of the anxious mother and 
interested neighbors. Refuge in an “invisible playmate” is one of the 
typical results of such a situation. 
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Recollections of a Rolling Stone. By Bastt Tozer. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 288. $6.00. 

This autobiography is of little account from a sociological standpoint. 
The author, a well-to-do, educated Englishman of the sportsman type, 
gives here a frank narrative of not very unusual experiences in various 
parts of the world and finally in the world-war. 


The Control of the Social Mind. Psychology of Economic and Polit- 
ical Relations. By ArRLAND D. WEEks. “Conduct of the 
Mind Series,” edited by JosEpH Jastrow. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 260. $2.25. 

Professor Weeks, who is dean of the school of education of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, elucidates herein the principles of social 
psychology for popular consumption. The author is typically American 
in his belief in progress and the omnipotence of education. “Professor 
Weeks’s major purpose is centered upon the civic consciousness and the 
civic conscience which must be shaped from the materials of human na- 
ture.” 


Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period. By J. FRANKLIN 
Jameson. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 
xXxvi+619. $5.00. 

This is a carefully selected and edited book of source materials on 
privateering and piracy. 


Crystallizing Public Opinion. By Epwarp L. Brrnays. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1923. Pp. viii +218. $2.50. 
This is an attempt of a practical publicist to interpret problems of 
publicity in terms of Trotter’s theory of the herd instinct. 


Race Prejudice. By JEANFrinor. Translated by FLORENCE WADE- 
Evans. New York: Dutton, 1924. Pp. viii+320. $3.00. 
An English translation of the well-known standard French work on 
race prejudice. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of D. E. Proctor, by C. W. Hayes, E. L. Setterlund, Mrs. G. J. Rich, Flora 
Levy, R. Redfield, and P, T. Diefenderfer, of the Department of Sociology, of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification given in the 
January number of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


An Experimental Study of Fear.—The conscious pattern of emotion is akin to the 
ttern of perception—core of sensation and context of sensations and images. As an 
integral part there is always an affective element. The emotive pattern carries the 
meanings both of a movement and of the result of that movement. The wide differences 
found among the various classifications of emotions are due to their being based upon 
the action-meanings, which the emotive consciousness carries, rather than upon the 
mental components or patterns of the emotions——V. Conklin and F. L. Dimmick, 
American Journal of Psychology, XXXVI (January, 1925), 96-101. (I, 2.) ia. 


A Study of Estimates of Intelligence from Photographs.—An ——— is report- 
ed in which a large number of judges estimated intelligence from photographs. Their 
judgments agreed so little with the measured intelligence of the subjects that they could 
have been made as well with their eyes closed. The few cases of marked agreement 
were shown to be the result of chance when these same judges failed to arrange correctly 
a second set of photographs in order of intelligence. The more intelligent judges did 
no better than the less intelligent ones.—Donald A. Laird and Herman Remmers, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, VII (December, 1924), 429-46. (I, as 7 


A Survey of the Intelligence and Environment of School Children.—Children 
whose parents are engaged in so-called brain and skilled work rate higher than those 
whose parents are of other occupations. The English-speaking people are engaged more 
in “brain and skilled” work and less in unskilled labor than the ent oh 
class. They also rank higher on a rating of the child’s environment. Intelligence, 
nationality, and environment a to closely related—T. Fukuda, American 
Journal of Psychology, XXXVI (January, 1925), 124-39. (I, 3.) E. R. R. 


Brains and the Immigrant.—As the intelligence tests were given in schools, it 
became apparent that the children of immigrants of Polish and Italian origin, and of 
Negroes, did not do as well as children of other stocks, and it was soon concluded, first, 
that these tests determine native intelligence, and second, that those racial groups from 
north of Europe may be considered as having the greatest intelligence. The same form 
of reasoning applied to the army intelligence tests. Those _ in the United States 
worked out according to the number of years’ residence in this country. It showed in- 
creasing intelligence with longer residence and showed the big difficulty in the way of 
the immigrant as language. Invidious comparison, between races as between individ- 
uals, is always odious. If the psychological tests were constructed with an eye to allow- 
ing for past differential experiences, and attempts were made to incorporate in them 
forms which might not be too foreign to the persons taking them, there would without 
doubt be a greater leveling up.—Melville Herskovits, The Nation, CXX aX 3. il, 


1925), 139-41. (I, 2; III, 4.) 
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Note on Likes in aged two, a dislike 
of oranges and of a snapper (as p ing) was form ing orange juice into 
his mouth with occasional alternations of vinegar, these latter =a acco ied by 
the sound of the snapper. In a child of four the vinegar had so little effect that it was 
not ible to produce a strong dislike for its accompaniment.—-Fred A. Moss, Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, VII (December, 1924), 475-78. (I, 3.) E. R. R. 


The Great Teacher.—Society is to the modern individual what nature was to the 
ancient man. But in the last analysis it is not the concept of society in general, but man 
in and as a member of a particular community that must be reckoned with. Out of his 
experience in his own society (community) the individual develops, grows, learns. It is 
out of social interaction that both the development of the individual and the group is 
— Vanderbyll, The Open Court, XXXIX (January, 1925), f3~64- 
(I, 4. BE. L. &. 


Historic Determinism and the Individual.—The modern development of science 
has led to a deterministic interpretation of history. While history can never again be 
written as a record of the acts, desires, and caprices of a few leading men and their 
effects, it may well be asked whether the sudden opening of vast new domains of knowl- 
edge has not tended to depress unduly the share taken in the historic process by think- 
ing, willing — Truslow Adams, Ailantic Monthly, CXXXIV (October, 


1924), 510-19. (I, 4 E. R. R. 


Analytical Psychology and Individuality.—In so far as consciousness is confronted 
with the symbol, the individuality is so far imperfect. It is in the living of the life im- 
lied in the symbol that individuation becomes actual. Individuation is conceived to 
le in the progressive harmonization of the outer with the inner. The mode through 
which individuation takes place is therefore to be subsumed under the general conception 
of the image or symbol which is dissolved, or, if the image be of a human form which 
is depersonalized, as the life implied by it is more and more completely lived.—J. M. 
Thorburn, International J of Ethics, XXXV (January, 1925), 125-39. if Ye 


Dream Symbolism and the Mystic Vision.—The author asserts that the two facts 
which emerge out of the study of dream symbolism are: (1) that the materials out of 
which the picture is constructed are derived from the reader’s own experience and (2) 
in each case there has been a serious preoccupation with some particular problem which 
presumably has been “re-excited by some event shortly before the dream.” Dream 
expression is the effect and not the cause of the preoccupation.—B. H. Streeter, Hibbert 
Journal, XXIII (January, 1925), 332-44. (I, 4; IX, s. E. L. S. 


A Genetic Scheme for the Classification of Personalities.— Personalities cannot be 
satisfactorily classified in a one-dimensional scheme because of the many different 
factors in personality. The author proposes a scheme of four psychological dimensions 
supplemented by several temperamental or somatological groups. Introversion-extro- 
version, conceived in terms of attention conditions, constitute one dimension. The 
second dimension is the scale of intelligence. The third dimension is called the noetic, 
or the form of thought which dominates the life of the individual. The fourth dimension 
is probably the moral. The four dimensions must be supplemented by the recognition 
of several diathesic differences or types of a (probably) non-dimensional! nature as: the 
balanced, the cyclothymic (and its subdivisions), and the epileptic whick are doubtless 
largely conditioned by the functioning of the endocime system.—Edmund S. Conklin, 
The Pedagogical Seminary, XXXI (December, 1924), 316-32. (I, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Concept of Social Distance.—The concept of “Social Distance” is an attempt 
to reduce to measurable terms the grades and degrees of personal and social under- 
standing and intimacy. Self-consciousness, class-consciousness, and race-consciousness 
represent states of mind that arise when we become conscious of the distance that sepa- 
rates us. Both class- and race-consciousness affect our personal relations. All persons 
could get along together if each would stay in his place. Democracy abhors social dis- 
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tinctions, but it maintains them. Prejudice is a disposition to maintain social distances— 
an instance of group-consciousness, as reserve seems to be of self-consciousness.—Robert 
E. Park, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (July-August. 1924), 339-44. a 4). 

. P. D. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Homeless Husbands.—A discussion of the marriage and family customs of the 
Menangkabaus on the west coast of Sumatra. The system is matriarchal (women’s 
rights, but not women’s rule). The eldest brother of the “Head Woman” of a household 
acts as the father of the children of the household and represents it in the governing body 
of the tribe.—Mabel Cook Cole, Asia, XXIV (August, 1924), 595-09. (II, a III, 6.) 

.P.D. 


If a Chinese Leaves His Village.—Modern industrialism has been held in check 
by the Chinese family system, the clan unity preventing a man from leaving his village 
to work in the factory town. Industry is now breaking up that family organization. 
Women are entering industry in large numbers. This fact is bringing about radical 
social changes, especial as regards the marriage relation.—Vera pad Asia, IV 
(June, 1924), 463-67. (II, 2.) P. P. D. 


Progressive Parents—Their Tragedy.—-Parents frequently rear to maturity indi- 
viduals who can bring them neither spiritual comfort nor the companionship on which 
they had counted. Progressive parents reason with their children instead of ordering 
them about, let them run where they like and play with whom they like. In adolescence 
the child contradicts them and often shows contempt toward them. In the maturity 
of the children we see a still farther setting back of the parents. Progressive parents, 
though knowing they shall lose their children, lose them to something which may be 
bigger and better than the things they like and understand, but to something that is 
Swett, The New Republic, XL (November 19, 1924), 29697. 

II, 3. P. T. D. 


What Ails American Youth?—Mr. George Coe in a book entitled; What Ails Our 
Youth gives numerous faults of the young le of today, but it is not so much the 
youth who are ailing as the society into which they are born. It is no wonder that 
American youth are purposeless, unstable, and vainly and trivially occupied, when they 
know they are educated on the assumption that education is a discipline imposed upon 
them by others for the realization of conventional ends. The youth of today are pre- 
vented from obtaining real freedom by limitations of opportunity, by defective educa- 
tion, by economic pressure, and by governmental action.—Herbert Croly, The New 
Republic, XLI (February 11, 1925), 301-3. (II, 3.) je ar 


What’s Wrong with the Home?—Today, in adding to the periphery of our homes 
we have somehow missed or lost the core. All the old home words and attitudes and 
deep organic satisfactions have fled and in their place is cynicism. The trouble is, our 
anemic home life has lost its own spirit of adventure and creation—and in return we 
have given the children the cane and the radio. They have failed to respond to 
the fresh definitions of science with reference to the needs of childhood, and they have 
lost interest in life, in and for itself. What we need is the parental attitude that respects 
the personality of children and seeks to deepen and enrich their social relationships.— 
Miriam VanWaters, The New Republic, XLI (February 4, 1925), 277-80. a, *, 


Where Shall Children Be Brought Up?—All things being equal we can agree that, 
where the home and the a are providing for the child (even to a limited degree) 
those a for physical and mental growth that mean the full and free develop- 
ment of the individual, the child is better off with his own family and in his own home. 


Where we have subnormal parents, neglected or uncontrollable children, placement is 
in some cases the best form of action. Placement in institutions is often preferred to 
placement in foster homes.—Laura Merrill, The Family, V (January, 1925), 224-27- 
(II, 3; CX, 4.) P.T.D 
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Marriage and Divorce.—The UnitedStates can nowboast of a pluralityof the world’s 
annual divorces for today it outstrips all other races. In 1922 the proportion of marriage 
to divorce in the United States was 7.6 to 1. At present the United States government 
has no control whatever over marriage and divorce. The power to legislate rests wholly 
in the individual states. Thus with almost as many different sets of laws as there are 
states we have the le going to the various states for the liberty which they seek. 
The sole cure for our demoralizing license is absolute uniformity in our marriage and 
divorce laws from the Atlantic to the Pacific.—Robert Grant, Yale Review, XIV (Janu- 
ary-March, 1925), 223-38. (II, 3.) P. T. D. 


Ill PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Remarques sur l’art Préhistorique et l’art Négre.—A presentation of five figures 
found in Pleistocene deposits, showing the rude characterization of man by negroid 
tribes dwelling in the southern = of Europe. The faces are covered by the masks of 
animals and therefore the real facial traits are not shown.—M. Didan, Revue Anthro- 
pologie, XXXIV (September-December, 1924), 369-73. (III, 1.) P.T. D. 


La Culture de Blé et la Préhistoric——During the Neolithic age agriculture dis- 
laced the nomadic life of the previous Paleolithic period. It is in this period the in- 
bitants begin to use cereals which are supposed to have had their origin in Meso- 
potamia. In this period of cereal culture the age of chalk and calcareous utensils and 
implements is succeeded by the age of bronze.—J. B. Legros, Journal des Economistes, 
LXXIX (January, 1925), 66-69. (III, 1.) P. T. D. 


The Great Migration.—A result of the treaty between Turkey and Greece was the 
exchange of pomnats. Greek peasants in the Turkish Empire were sent to Greece and 
vice versa. Regardless of property they were required to go and only took with them 
what they could carry. Deaths and hardships followed; their lines of migration and the 
landing places were centers of the lowest forms of destitution —Ellen Chater , The 
Survey, LIIL (January 1, 1925), 402-4. (III, 4.) 


The Americanization of 1-A-10.—A Freshman class in English, extremely low in 
intelligence tests, and meeting the tenth iod every day contains members of 
fifteen nationalities between the ages of twelve and sixteen. The article presents the 
themes written by these foreign immigrants after being in America a few weeks. The 
trend of their thought is shown by the contrast between the dreams they had of America, 
and the fulfilment of life as it actually is—Nichols Adelaide, The Survey, LIII (Febru- 
ary 1, 1925), 511-12. (III, 4; I, 4.) P. T. D. 


Grass—The Struggle of the Persian Race for Existence.—This article is the first 
of a series in which the author tells the story of the dramatic struggle of the Bakhtiari 
tribesmen of Persia in search of grass for their flocks. In this article the reader is in- 
troduced to the rulers of Persia, especially the Premier, Rahim Khan, some of the social 
life and political problems of modern Persia.—Meriam C. Cooper, Asia, XXIV (Decem- 
ber, 1924), 941-47. (III, 6.) P. P. D. 


Cavemen of the Tunisian Desert.—A vivid description of the “Climbing Troglo- 
dytes” of the Ornghanna Plateau in Southern Tunisia. The author describes the life of 
the people, homes, occupations, marriage customs, position of women, religion, com- 
ars —, etc.—Horace D. Ashton, Asia, XXIV (December, 1924), ag 

, 6. » 


The Heritage of Fiji.—Fiji is a land where royalty is still held in high regard and 
where custom reigns supreme. Much of the primitive culture has disappeared, but 
there is still enough to be worthy of study, and which, under competent leadership, 
would develop into a real indigenous civilization—Stephen Howeis, Asia, XXIV 
(September, 1924), 706-10. (III, 6.) P. P. D. 


_ , Living Conditions among the Samoans.—Samoans are agriculturists. Their labor 
is intermittent; their income small; their needs easily satisfied. Bread, fruit, taro, and 
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fish are the staple articles of diet. Houses are plain; furniture is simple; clothing is 
scanty.—William M. Green, Journal of Applied Sociology, LX (September—October, 
1924), 34-39. (III, 6.) P.P.D. 


Social Traits of Samoans.—Samoans are noted for their hospitality. Games and 
feats are their great occasions. Marriage is the rule; families of from four to six children 
are most common. Women are inferior to men in social rank, but have much freedom 
and are well treated. The homes have little furniture. The children enjoy many games 
and are experts in swimming and dancing. The motion picture show is popular. Com- 
munity of property discourages thrift.—William Green, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
IX (November—December, 1924), 129-35. (III, 6.) P. P. D. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


What Is a Race?—The concept of race is not at all clear. When we speak of innate 
characteristics of races we mean by the term “race” a group of people descended from 
a common ancestry and for this reason alike in anatomical form. A whole racial group 
can never be described by a few descriptive terms, because there will always be many 
individuals of deviating types. It may be possible to characterize family lines, but the 
assumption of general racial characteristics, anatomical, physiological, or mental, 
excepting those that belong to the race as a whole, is arbitrarily made.—Franz Boas, 
The Nation, CXX (January 28, 1925), 89-91. (IV, 2.) i 


The Mexican Casual Problem in the South-West.—This article includes a discus- 
sion of the rapid increase of the Mexican immigrants into the United States since 1907, 
especially in the south-western states; the occupations into which they enter; a com- 
parison of their native intellectual capacities with those of other laborers; the social 
problems created by their presence.—Edwin F. Bamford, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
(July-August, 1924), 363-71. (IV, 2; III, 4) D. 


Some Backgrounds of Indian Nationalism.—The writer traces the geographical 
and historical causes for the present India and maintains that Indian nationalism 
will live but must undergo severe testing. He furthermore suggests that the only form 
of nationalism that will unify all the races, languages, and religion of India will be some 
form of constitutional democracy. No one group can permanently rule or exploit the 
other groups in the Indian body politic.—O. M. Buck, The Methodist Review, CVIII 
(January-February, 1925), 57-73. (IV, 2; III, 5.) E. L. S. 


The Nationalist Movement in Asia and the Future of Missions.—An outstanding 
phenomenon that the missionary must face in Asia is nationalism. The dawning con- 
sciousness of the worth of its own culture is one of the main springs of Asiatic national- 
ism. The military pressure of Western powers enhances nationalism. The principles 
of Christianity, taught by the missionaries, heightens the sense of human worth and 
increases the feeling of nationalism. The missio movement must not be drawn into 
conflict with the national aspirations of the peoples of Asia, and the rising church in 
Asia must be given complete liberty and a chance to control its own affairs as soon as 
possible—H. E. Wash, The Methodist Review, CVIII (January-February, 1925), 
108-15. (IV, 2; III, s.) E. L. S. 


The Jew and the Club—A Study of Social Prejudice.—In Europe the cafe life takes 
the place of American clubs, and persons of congenial tastes will congregate there for 
their social activities. The raising of the religious question at the recent Democratic 
convention shows that while we lay great stress on political equality the real basis of 
our life is social equality, and the Jews have been unjustly discriminated. against.— 
By X. Atlantic Monthly, CXXXIV (October, 1924), 450-56. (IV, 2,4.) E.R.R. 


Biological and Social Consequences of Race Crossing.—One of the worst features 
of race crossing is that it disturbs social inheritance, from which much that is best in 
human existence results. Most inherited characteristics are blending and this is true of 
mental as well as of physical traits. There is no race problem biologically in the United 
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States. The problem of racial mixture is the social attitude toward race crossing with 
the negro and, on the Pacific Coast, with the Chinese and Japanese, and the social 
environment in which race crossing occurs and in which the hybrids are forced to live, 
an environment such that their social bg oy and attainments are decidedly 
limited.—W. E. Castle, Journal of Heredity, XV (September, 1924), 363-69. (IV, 2; 
Il, 5; VIII, 2.) E.R. R. 


Democracy and Its Opposite.—Nature has unequalized the members of society. 
Democracy includes all tendencies to exalt the weak without impairing the collective 
strength of the group. Its opposite, “Oligarchism,” includes all tendencies to give to 
the ablest the most resi ble functions and richest rewards, without excessive 
subjugation of the less able. Every social group is the theater of these conflicting forces, 
Oligarchism and Democracy. groups have some Democracies and some Oligar- 
chisms. The degree of each varies from time to time.—David Snedden, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, CX (November—December, 1924), 91-97. (IV, 3.) P. P. D. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Religion and Rural Culture.—The qualities of rural life which are really destructive 
must arise in the proportion to the degree in which rural people discover unified ways 
of life. If the refining influence of religion and culture is to play a creative part in rural 
life, serious attention must be given to the quality of rural leaders. Rural leadership 
in the United States is on the whole incompatible with a thoroughgoing process of 
cultural developement. Preaching, teaching and worshiping as the means, with conver- 
sion as the end, represent both the method and the purpose of ordinary church function. 
So far as the rural church is concerned, the most important function is preaching. How- 
ever, if religion is going to reach its height in relation to rural culture, more adjustments 
are needed both in method and content.—E. C, Linderman, The Survey, LIII (December 
15, 1924), 511-12. (V, 1.) 


Population Movements in Chicago.—Cities grow like trees, dying at the heart and 
building anew around the periphery. The great loop district, once the dwelling-place 
of Chicago’s leading citizens, has changed to a place of business. By day it throbs with 
life, by night it is deserted except by belated workers, travelers, and those who cater 
to them. The ring around the loop: the lower North side, the near West side, and the 
near North side have become rooming-house centers with disorganized life and vice.— 
Thomas W. Allison, Journal of Social Forces, (May, 1924), 529-33. (V, 


Debrecen and the Hortobagy Pusta.—Debrecen is one of the oldest Hungarian 
cities and today is one of the first-rate cities in Hungarian national cultivation and eco- 
nomics. It is also noted for its schools and universities. The Hortobagy pusta, a 
geographical unit resembling a steppe, lies within the domains of Debrecen and its 
inhabitants still retain the oti | traits of their primeval ancestors. However, 
the rapid assaults of culture are slowly beginning to make a change.—Louis Zoltai, 
The Sociological Review, XVI (October, 1924), 336-43. (V, 2.) P. T. D. 


Community Forces: A Study of the Non-Partisan Municipal Elections in Seattle. 
—The neighborhood and the public: The neighborhood in its various forms of expression 
is an important factor in community development. It expresses itself through local 
improvement and civic clubs, local commercial clubs, and neighborhood papers. It has 
been an important factor in municipal elections, usually supporting the local candidate 
(before the war), but now is beginning to support the man of its class. The public as 
a whole is conservative—more given to disapprove than approve. The voting public 
is divided into three groups: first, the downtown mobile disinterested group; second, 
the labor group located around the industries who support labor movements; and third, 
the upper economic group who are markedly conservative.—R. D. McKenzie, Journal 
of Social Forces, I (May, 1924), 560-68. (V, 2, 3; VII, 3.) P.P.D. 
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Quality versus Quantity: The Goal of Community Organization.—The literature 
of community organization shows what is common to American social theory, namely, 
a heavy burden of quantitative concepts. The effort of community organization is to 
socialize, but quantity of contacts alone do not socialize—England and Germany be- 
came caeananl while their contacts were increasing rapidly in number. Life in a modern 
apartment house does not socialize. The measure of community organization should 
be, “What my pl and not, “How many came.”—E. C. Lindeman, Journal of 
Social Forces, Il (May, 1924), 518-19. (V, 3.) P. P.D. 


A Critique of the Community Movement.—The community organization movement 
has spread rapidly in recent years. In many communities the plans have failed, due to 
(1) Lack of adequate diagnosis—too much reliance upon the needs of the community 
and the evils to be met, and no concern about the natural history of the community; 
too little recognition of the individuality of communities; (2) Community organization 
too narrowly conceived; (3) Overemphasis upon administrative devices.—Jesse F. 
Steiner, Journal of Applied Sociology, [IX (November-December, 1924), 108-14. 

P..P. D. 


(V, 3.) 


The Wilderness of Judea and the Nomadic Ideal: A Study of the Social and Reii- 
gious Effects of Geographic Environment.—The wilderness of Judea deeply affects the 
temper of the Hebrews and the tone of their literature offered an asylum for non- 
assimilable elements of society; allowed the constant infiltration of Arabic origin and 
thus reinforced the “nomadic ideal” within the body politic; tempted the people of the 
villages who were properly farmers back again into semi-nomadic life that tended to 
preserve the nomadic spirit of simplicity and independence. This combined with semi- 
pastoral character of the Judean highlands, discouraged Baalism, but vitalized the 
monotheism and stern ethics of the prophets of Yahweh.—C. C. McCown, Journal of 
Geography, XXIII (December, 1924), 333-49. (V, 4; VII, 2.) E. L. S. 


Geographic Principles in the Study of Cities.—The main factor in the location and 
prosperity of most cities is a combination of natural conditions, supplemented by man’s 
activities which has led to the formulation of a principle, viz., that cities tend to develop 
wherever there is a “break in transportation.”” Every seaport marks a break in trans- 
portation of the first order. Some geographic principles found in study of seaports are: 
seaports tend to develop where there is a good natural harbor near a productive region; 
where harbor is near transportation lines that lead into interior of continent. Lake 

rts tend to develop where cost of transportation is lessened by carrying on waterways 
arge bulky goods, or where there is a break between lake and rail or canal transportation, 
or at a place where a stream enters a lake. Cities tend to develop along rivers where the 
land is high enough to be above flood damage, but where access to river front and up- 
lands beyond the river valley is easy; or near the junction of two navigable streams 
where transfer of goods is necessary; or near where river navigation is interrupted by 
falls; or at points where rivers are easily crossed by ford, ferry, or bridge. Among 
geographical principles applied to cities located on railroads we note that the first 
railroads were spnelioasted -_ city to city along previously used routes of travel; that 
railroads promote the growth of established cities through cheaper and more rapid 
transportation; railroads led to establishment of numerous new towns and that none 
of the important cities of North America and only small proportion of villages are with- 
— D. C. Ridgley, Journal of Geography, (February, 192 

Se .L.S. 


The Changing Réle of the Kentucky Mountains and the Passing of the Kentucky 
Mountaineer.—Although the Kentucky Mountains were settled at an early date they 
constitute the largest and only undeveloped area in Kentucky. For nearly one hundred 
years the mountaineers have been immured in their mountains. Amid their mountain 
surroundings they have multiplied in numbers, wringing a bare existence from the soil. 
Cut off from the outside world this group of people have perpetuated customs and 
éxpressions of the eighteenth century. With the development of the coal resources of 
this region there is an invasion of twentieth-century industrialism which has resulted 
in the influx of both the negro and the “foreigner.’”—D. H. Davis, The Journal of 
Geography, XXIV, (February, 1925), 41-52. (V, 4; III, 4.) E.L.S. 
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VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Logical Method and Law.—Logic is really a theory about empirical phenomena, 
primarily connected with intelligent guidance of making decisions. It is subject to growth 
and improvement like any other empirical oe. The issue involved in a logical 
method is not a purely speculative one, but implies consequences vastly important in 
practice. The sanctification of ready-made antecedent principles as methods of thinking 
is the chief obstacle to the development of the kind of thinking which is the indispensable 
requisite of steady, secure, and intelligent social reform in general, and of social advance 
by means of law (legal py ge | page Infiltration into law of a more experi- 
mental and flexible logic is a ial as well as an intellectual need.—John Dewey, 
Philosophical Review, XX XIII (November, 1924), 560-72. (VI, 5; X, 3.) E.L.S. 


Women Police.—Women officers are recognized as particularly valuable in the 
prevention of crime. As to the functions of the women police officers no definite formula- 
tion has as yet been accepted. This kind of work demands a woman not under twenty- 
five years of age who has a trained, sympathetic understanding of social problems, 
adaptability, pleasing nality, and who gains easily the confidence of others. She 
should be a graduate from high school and should have had at least one year of paid 
professional case work. Finally the police woman has a definite responsibility in a 
general public ee Owings, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI (Janu- 
ary, 1925), 38-45. (VI, 5, 6.} P.T. D. 


Social Work and Industry.—There are two diametrically opposed opinions regardin 
relations of industry to social work: (1) industry must make use of social work; (a) 
“business is business.” However, there is no fundamental alienation between social 
work and business. In industry there is need for social work in cases of employee relief, 
accident, employment, discipline, financing employee loans, etc. Social workers entering 
industry should unders : (1) revolutions in industry are slow; (2) human nature 
is not restricted to one class; (3) business is not strictly scientific; (4) industrial relations 
work is not strictly scientific. Industrial welfare work must not be paternalistic.— 
Arthur J. Todd, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (July-August, 1924), 325-28. 
(VI, 6; IV, 1.) P. P. D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Social Status of Occupations.—A list of forty-five occupations was chosen at 
random and submitted to 450 students from six different institutions for their estima- 
tion of the social status of these occupations. There are clear-cut differences in esti- 
mates of the social status of the various occupations. These must be pointed out and 
social attitudes so altered that every necessary occupation receive positive social 
recognition.—George S. Couts, The School Review, XX XIII (January, 1925), 16-27. 
(VII, 1; IX, 2.) E.L.S. 


Man’s Share in Civilization.—The value of science, art, and religion is largely 
individual rather than social. Men need to be educated to the fact that science is the 
cleanser of thought, art is the cleanser of emotion, and religion is the effort of man to 
bring himself into unity with the universe—Ramsay Traquair, Adantic Monthly, 
CXXXIV (October, 1924), 502-8. (VII, 2.) E.R. R. 


Modernism as a World-Wide Movement.—Modernism in the world-religions is a 
response to disturbances of the old ways. The ideas of science in the realm of thinking 
and the products of science in practical life have forced into consciousness problems 
which the programs of modernism attempt to solve. Each group must cope with 
“fundamentals” which are as varied as the religions. Are the religions of the world 
a new phase? A. E. Haydon, Journal of Religion, V (January, 21 

» . L. &. 


Mutations of Progress.—Mutations in plants and animals have their analogies in 
the life-movement of human society. Illustrations are: the teachings of Christ, the 
Renaissance, the religious revolution, the political revolution, and the industrial revolu- 
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tion. Such events are iconoclastic and smash old traditions, habits, customs and laws.— 
Frank W. Blackmar, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (November—December, 1924), 


83-90. (VII, 4.) P.P 


New Folkways.—Folkways are the slow accumulation of the ages of group experi- 
ence, both accidental and intentional, under the varying circumstances of life. Every 
change in the environment of a group calls for some compensating change in the struc- 
ture of its folkways. War, travel, books, and periodicals, all means of communication, 
science and inventions, all these beat directly, and often, with terrific impact upon the 
structure of the old folkways. In politics, religion, and intellectual life we have great 
changes in the folkways. Education and the schools help to bring the new folkways in; 
but probably forces, such as industry, which are much more fundamental than academic 
efforts of any variety must be depended upon to bring in the new folkways.—Joseph K. 
Hart, The Survey, LIII (January 15, 1925), 341-42. (VII, 4.) P. T. D. 


Is the Practice of Fellowship a Narcotic Indulgence?—Group emotion tends to 
inhibit the action of conscious will, to release primitive impulses, and to discourage 
intellectual activity. Unity of fellowship tends to an artificial suppression of personal 
excellence to the average level of traditional thought, conventional! feeling, and primi- 
tive impulse. No fellowship as a whole ever makes a discovery or a moral advance. 
The practice of fellowship is only justified in so far as it contributes to a better adulthood 
and involves no sacrifice of the higher person to the lowly passions of a mob.—Cavendish 
Moxon, The Open Court, XXXIX (January, 1925), 21-27. (VII, 4; 1,4.) E.L.S. 


Fundamentalism in the Presbyterian Church.—The rise of the Fundamentalist 
movement in the Presbyterian church begins with the agitation aroused in the nineties 
by the charges of heresy brought against Professors Briges, H. P. Smith, and McGiffert. 
The movement advanced from a concern for the infallibility of the Scriptures to the 
insistence on certain doctrines declared fundamental in Christianity. The action of the 
presbyteries and the General Assembly in the Fosdick case are cited, and an interpreta- 
tion of the significance of the controversy is given.—R. H. Nichols, Journal of Religion, 
V (January, 1925), 14-36. (VII, 4; IV, 4.) E. L. S. 


Some Thoughts on Our Social Machinery.—Life today has more necessities than 
life has ever had in the past and these necessities in turn have innumerable accessories. 
Elaboration is continually going on, and as the social structure elaborates we have 
found new adjusting and protective agencies and organizations necessary. The two 
grave social dangers in this situation of over-organization are the tendency to form the 
habit of meeting difficult situations by creating new machinery to deal with problems 
rather than to adapt old machinery and also the wage: be each class and group in the 
community to elaborate its own traditions without relation to other traditions and 
thought streams. Disharmony exists among the traditions of social agencies in the 
community and is aggravated by each new organization that is formed. It is in the 
family agency that the future seems to lie—F. Stuart Chapin, The “> _ 

P. T. D. 


(December 15, 1924), 322-23. (VI, 6; VII, 4.) 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Some Objections to the Family Wage System Considered.—lIf the family wage 
system were put into effect it would cause too great an increase in population, particu- 
larly among the least desirable class. There is no need for such a system since wages 
are already sufficient for the needs of the workers. It would lessen the energy with which 
men worked and hence would decrease output. It would be impossible to administer. 
These and nine other objections are considered.—Paul H. Douglas, The Journal of 
Political Economy, XXXII (December, 1924), 690-706. (VII, 1; II, 3.) P.T.D. 


English Statistics of Pauperism during the War.—A statistical study of English 
pauperism showing: the course of pauperism before the war, the disappearance of the 
pauper during the war, decline in the number of the homeless poor, vagrants and casual 
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paupers, decline in old age pauperism, other tables of less importance, and finally, some 
reasons for the decline in pauperism.—Edith Abbott, The Journal of Political Economy, 
XXXIII (February, 1925), 1-32. (VIII, 1.) P. T. D. 


Public Opinion as a Cause of Crime.—Modern society passes many laws; has 
respect for few. Legislatures have lost prestige. They are popularly thought of as 
corrupt, bossridden, inefficient. The attitude toward the police is one of cynicism and 
suspicion; courts are ridiculed or held in contempt. With such attitudes there can be 
little respect for law as such. There is a prevalent belief in the possibility of “Fixing 
things.” Lynchings, Klan raids, and similar practices illustrate public distrust for law. 
—E. H. Sutherland, Journal of Applied Sociology, [IX (September—October, 1924), 
51-56. (VIII, 1; VU, 3.) P. P. D. 


Illegitimacy among Negroes.—The large per cent of negro women engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, chief of which are domestic and personal service and agriculture, is to 
some extent responsible for some of the sex delinquency and illegitimacy among the 
negro women. It is an established fact that the majority of unmarried mothers are 
derived from the more ignorant and illiterate groups. Going back into the history of 
the negro we have the change in the status of marriage, from very little or no regulation 
on the plantations before the Civil War to marriage with some sort of legal ceremony 
after the war. Thus illegitimacy is increased; due to the fact that some of the lower 
classes of negroes have not yet become accustomed to the legal regulations. The number 
of illegitimate births Semen births is far greater among the negro than among 
the native white aici and the foreign-born white mothers, but is not very much 
greater than the illegitimate birth-rate among mothers of foreign countries.—Ruth 
Reed, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI (February, 1925), 73-92. (VIII, 1; I, 3°). - 


Family Endowment in Its Bearing on the Question of the Population.—Among the 
artisan and middle classes family allowances, provided that the amounts were fairly 
or nearly adequate to the cost of maintenance, would result in many (but by no means 
all) of them having slightly larger families than they at present — themselves to 
have. Nothing would induce them to return to the really large families that were so 
common a generation ago. In general it would decrease the birth rate among the slum 
dwellers, diminish the particularly dysgenic stimulus to nthood achieved in drink 
habits, and give more time to women for child bearing, when they are thus not entirely 
S— upon their husbands or their own resources. Finally, the family allowance 

ill probably tend to lower the birth rate among those who now have the largest 


families, because it is the raising of the standard of ~ and of the dignity and status 
of the mother that has a tendency toward this end.—Eleanor R. Rathbone, Eugenics 
Review, XVI (January, 1925), 270-75. (VIII, 2; I, 3.) | iy 8 


Family Allowances.—Family allowances would produce many immediate advan- 
tages. — would relatively increase the fertility of the more efficient t , but it is 
questionable whether they would decrease the fertility of the poorer . They 
would certainly improve the death rate jane poorest classes, as has been shown 
in the case of France. Family allowances seem likely to produce definite racial benefits; 
because the more efficient strata would thus have their fertility increased more than 
would the less efficient t .—Major Leonard Darwin, Eugenics Review, XVI (Janu- 
ary, 1925), 276-78. (VIII, 2; II, 3.) P. T. D. 


The Geographical Aspect of Eugenics.—At the present rate of increase in the 
population of the world no region will have room for colonists in about two more 
centuries. Today the British Empire is sending all its surplus goers to its outlying 
dominions. They have resolved to people their own lands with British stock and to 
maintain the present proportion of their numbers in the world. This is the only way 
in which their conception of righteousness shall receive its normal development in their 
lands. In order to do this a family with at least four children is necessary. Vaughan G. 
Cornish, Eugenics Review, XVI (January, 1925), 267-69. (VIII, 2; V,4.) P.T.D. 
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Biological Limits in the Development of Society.—The differences between the 
“biological” school, which conceives of social differences as being due to inherited 
causes, and the “cultural” school, which regards them as being significant of acquired 
and socially perpetuated characters, is at basis a disagreement over the location of what 
may be described as biological limits upon society. The lower biological limit is that 
degree of mental development below which society as we know it could not exist. The 
upper limit is the greatest social advance which may be reached without biological 

ge in the human beings who compose society. If the margin between these limits 
is narrow, social differences must be biological; if it is wide, social differences may be 
largely cultural.—Stuart A. Rice, Journal of Heredity, XV (April, 1924), 183-85. 
(X, 5; VIII, 2; I, 2.) E. R. R. 


The Pratt Family: A Record of Human Inbreeding for Eight Generations.—The 
record of a prominent St. Louis family shows a normal and healthy descendant who, 
instead of the 254 different ancestors to which an individual is entitled in the number 
of generations studied, actually was descended from only 142 different ple. The 
newer experimental work has shown that inbreeding is not injurious mend tee reason 
of the consangiunity involved and instead of being condemned it should be commended.— 
Frank Blair Hanson, Journal of Heredity, XV (May, 1924), 207-10. (VIII, 2; ITI, 3.) 

E.R. R. 


A New Zealand Study in Natality.—This article is an attempt to present the more 
important uniformities which can be brought out by an analysis of the statistics of 
births. Tables are compiled on fecundity, children born alive per hundred women 
according to age and previous issue, sexes of children born, illegitimacy and prejudiced 
nuptial births, multip e births, and stillbirths. Edward P. Neale, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, XIX (December, 1924), 454-67. (VIII, 2; IX, 1.) 

P. T. D. 


Social Hygiene: A Review and Forecast.—The problem of social hygiene is the 
adjustment of the human race to the conditions of an industrial civilization. Monogamy 
is the most common form of marriage but due to lack of sex restraint venereal diseases 
have spread into every community. A campaign against venereal disease in the most 
advanced countries is developing more and more into a social hygiene movement the 
object of which is to increase the social value of the family as a biological, monogamous 

up.—Sybil Neville Rolfe, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI (January, 1925), 1-37. 


What is Mental Hygiene?—-Mental hygiene is a science, an art, and a movement 
devoted (1) to the promotion of the best endowment with, and development, preserva- 
tion and use of, the mind, i.e., the mental capacities, tendencies and activities which are 
involved in efficient human living; (2) to the prevention of the impairment of these 
capacities; (3) to their restoration if impaired; (4) to development of compensatory 
capacities if restoration is possible; and (5) to securing the most favorable conditions 
for the handicapped during the period of incapacity.—E. Stanley Abbot, American 
Journal of Psychiatry, TV (October, 1924), 261-84. (VIII, 4.) E. L. S. 


Maladjustment among College Students.—The scholastic, social, and personal 
problems of college students are based on natural and understandable causes. These 
roblems are present on every campus but are not receiving adequate attention. A 
Costeatan of handling them has been made by the psychological clinic. An individual 
method of dealing with these problems is a necessity because of the extremely personal 
nature of most of them. It is probable that mental hygiene classes would serve as 4 
reventive measure and might care for some of the less serious problems. Little work 
is done in most universities although the problem is recognized.—Zoe E. Leatherman 
vit) A. Doll, Journal of Applied Psychology, VIII (December, 1924), pe 
4 .L.S. 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATIONS 


The Pluralistic Field and the Sample.—For statistical purposes any plural number 
of things, qualities, circumstances, happenings, or other items is a pluralistic field. To 
count and scrutinize all items in any societal field is very costly; sampling is substituted. 
A sample is any item or count which adequately and without misleading may be taken as 
a substitute for an entire pluralistic field. In homogeneous fields, the sample should be 
taken at random. Heterogeneous fields should be broken up into homogeneous compo- 
nents and random samples taken from each component, each sample being proportionate 
to the relative quantitative value of the homogeneous field from which it was taken.— 
Franklin H. Giddings, Journal of Social Forces, 11 (May, 1924), 481-83. a - 


Moral Valuation about Men and Women.—This article describes in detail a 
statistical method of studying ethics. It is an attempt to get at moral standards of 
university men and women. The study aims to describe double standards of morals 
but the writer feels the need, as a result of this investigation, of a genetic study of 
double standards of morals from the anthropological, psychological, and sociological 
point of view. From such a comprehensive study there should be formulated a reflective 
criticism of these moral attitudes.—A. P. Brogan, The International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXV (January, 1925), 105-24. (IX, 2; X, 4.) E. L. S. 


Why They Failed to Answer: A Follow-Up of the Questionnaire on the Sex Life 
of Unmarried College Women.—Sociologicai studies based on the results of question- 
naires sent to considerable numbers of people are frequently criticized because of the 
small proportion of replies received to the number sent out. This has occurred in con- 
nection with the studies of the sex life of normal women carried on by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. This article is a statistical tabulated study of the results.—Katherine 
B. Davis, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI (February, 1925), 92-102. (IX, 3% — 


Should Young People Study Themselves?—The knowledge of most of us today is 
gained in the third person neuter. This is not because we are interested less in ourselves 
than in others, but rather it is the social result of tender minded teachers or zealots. 
What does the alleged education of today contribute toward an understanding of one’s 
self? Discipline committees, social ostracism, parental advice—are oftentimes positivel 
harmful, rather than simply neutral. Knowledge has been depersonalized. Theoretical. 
ly, as a proposition in pure psychology, young people should be able to study themselves 
to the advantage, both of themselves and to society—Donald Land, The Survey, LIII 


(January 1, 1925), 405~7. (IX, 4.) P. T. D. 


Should Social Workers Tell?—Social work can not be successfully done unless 
complete confidence exists between the worker and the client. This cannot be obtained 
if the social worker enters the home almost as a policeman in disguise. In order to secure 
protection from inspection of records by law, the professional status of the social worker 
should be established on the same basis as the criminal lawyer and physician and thus 
we would have the legal privileges that follow from such professional status. The social 
worker must remain a case worker and individualize in these as in many other situations. 
He may and he may not feel the necessity of breaking the principle of a ayy 
communication and act as a voluntary officer of the law.—I. W. Rubinow, The Survey, 
LIT (December 15, 1924), 345-47. (IX, 4, VI, 6.) P. T. D. 


Experience and Race Relations: Opinion, Altitudes and Experience as Types of 
Human Behavior.—In the study of race relations we are concerned with experiences 
and personal reactions of individuals and races. Experience is concrete, personal, and 
unique. It is not fact, but personal reaction to an interpretation of an event. History 
is interested in the event, sociology is interested in the attitude called forth by the event. 
Experiences are the sources from which to gain a knowledge of the attitudes of strange 
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poe, th and ya pew may be as important as events. Opinions are not attitudes 
t ratio oi of attitudes.—Robert E. ae en of Applied Sociology, IX 
1924), 18-24. IX, 4; 2; (IV, I P. P. D. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


What Is Sociology?—Sociology deals with the group and the individual’s relations 
to it; study of the instinctive urges; social values which tend to take institutional form 
and establi patterns of conduct. Social contacts are important and the attitudes 
developed from them. Social attitudes become the social forces. Principal social 
processes are conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. Their product is a socialized 
person. The group exercises control over its members. The field of sociology includes 
social origins, social psychology, social theory, social technology, and social research.— 
Emory gor of Applied ociology, Ix 7924), 
57-62. I P.D 


Some Present Tendencies of Psychology.—Psychology must face, in common 
with physiology, the problem that both in life and in mind there is something which 
differentiates them from the activities of lifeless substances. There is a ‘‘Purposeful- 
ness’ ’ imp upon the organism, which becomes in the higher forms of life a “purpo- 
siveness,’ a self-conscious realization of the existence of purpose. The explanation of 
= ae ‘mind Peseaaet th has led the way . scientific progress. But it is not the 
whole story. and the consciousness of purpose are necessary to a complete 
of mental life-—C. S. Myers, American Journal of Psychology, 
E.R.R. 


(January, 1925), 53-65. (X, 3.) 


Personality as a Category.—The author maintains that Charles Renouvier was 
not interested in tracing the evolution of social laws and practices, for he seeks the 
explanation of these, not in history but in human personality—a point of view from 
which his philosophy of history was constructed. It is within the conflicts of the indi- 
vidual that he discovers the basis for the present state of society, which he views as 
one of discord and war. Clifford L. Barrett, Journal of Philosophy, XXII er, 29, 
1925), 75-80. (X, 33 I, 4.) E.L. S. 


The Rational Character of the Democratic Principle.—The principle of democratic 
government claims its validity on the ground of reason. The freedom and equality 
of democracy are rooted in the independence and universality of reason. In democracy 
the law of identity expresses the fundamental standard of human relations. This law 
has to be narrowed in its application to human affairs resulting in classifying identities 
that are considered self-identified. Democracy here seeks to apply reason to the world- 
existence by treating entities as pure identities subject to determination of magnitude. 
—Marie C. Swabey, International Journal of Ethics, XXXV (January, 1925), ), 140-49 


(X, 3.) 


Psychology, Education, and Sociology.—If democracy is to be realized by getting 
the best out of each it must be done by a scientific process of selection and elimination 
creating an intellectual élite. Intellectual levels are the basis of true democratic educa- 
woe This will solve many of our industrial, educational, and social problems since the 

is receiving more attention than he is worth in all these areas of life —Willam 
D. Tait, School and Society, XXI (January 10, 1925), 33-37. (X, 4, VIII, 1.) bss 


Group Plan of Organizing Classes in Social Science .—Experiments have been made 
organizing in sociology and economics into groups of from four to eight stu- 
yew. each for the study of 2 ak madots The purposes are: first, to individualize 
the members of large classes to develop team-work among students; third, to 


stimulate initiative; fourth, to stress ‘methods of studying social problems rather than 
mere textbooks and lectures. The roved highly gratifying—Stewart A. 
Queen, Journal of Social Forces, II (May, ao 


513-15. (X, 6.) P. P. D. 
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